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WHEN DOES SUMMER start? It is a question 
that has preoccupied mankind since the sun 
first rose. Astronomy dictates that it begins on 
20 or 21 June. Meteorologists maintain that 

it is 1 June. In fact, neither is true. As all 
cinemagoers know, summer actually starts 
when the first fireball ignites in a movie that 
cost more to create than the Palace of 
Versailles. That or when Vin Diesel drives 

a truck into a boat — whichever comes first. 

Yes, blockbuster season is upon us. We 
bid a temporary farewell to film festivals and 
subtext, and welcome back big, pumped-up 
slabs of entertainment that have popcorn 
butter running through their veins. Within this 
issue, you'll find exclusive previews of some 
major incoming crowdpleasers. Like Twisters, 
a sequel to the greatest-ever movie about wind 
(sorry, The Happening). Or Alien: Romulus, 

a sequel to the greatest-ever movie about killer 
space-beasts (apologies, Critters 4). Or A Quiet 
Place: Day One, a prequel to the greatest-ever 
movie about John Krasinski putting a finger to 
his lips (okay, that one is a niche field). 

And then there’s Beetlejuice Beetlejuice. Of 
all Tim Burton’s spooky ooky extravaganzas, 
1988's Beetlejuice is perhaps the most beloved 
— rumours of a sequel for Michael Keaton’s 
stripy-suited human gremlin have persisted for 
decades. Finally, it’s here. And for our cover 
story, Alex Godfrey got so close to the action 
— visiting the baroque set, meeting Keaton in 
his Betelgeuse threads, seeing all manner of 
macabre wonders — that he’s been muttering 
about shrunken heads and undead cat ladies ever 
since he returned. I think you'll agree that the 


resulting read was worth every drop of his sanity. 

Finally, speaking of close to the action, a big 
thank you to members of the Empire VIP Club 
who came to our preview screening of Furiosa in 
late May. With a packed-out room, A+ havoc on 
the screen, and special video intros from Anya 
Taylor-Joy, Chris Hemsworth and George Miller, 
we don’t care what the meteorologists say — it 
felt exactly like summer to us. 

Watch out for more VIP Club events in the 
coming months. And enjoy the issue. 


Nick 


@nickdesemlyen 


SUBSCRIBER COVER 


This month’s exclusive subscriber cover 
by Chris Christodoulou 


The London-based graphic artist created our stunning 


Beetlejuice Beetlejuice subscriber cover. Go to 
chris_christodoulou_art to see more of his work. 
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Beetlejuice — to be in that afterlife 
waiting room, to peer over the 
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“| was pinching myself this month 
as | got to spend a week on the 
Croisette, seeing some of the 
year’s biggest (and most interesting) 
movies, talking to some incredible 
filmmakers (which you can read in this 
issue) — and eating about a million 
pain au chocolats.” 


“George Miller, Anya Taylor-Joy and 
Chris Hemsworth couldn’t be at our 
Furiosa: Mad Max Saga screening. But 
| went full ‘here’s one we made earlier’ 
and spoke to them for a special 
message, shown beforehand. Which 
Chris H looks best on the big screen? 
| couldn’t possibly say.” 
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NOT JUST A GREAT WEEKEND... 
AN ESSENTIAL ONE! 


TICKETS SELLING FAST! BOOK ONLINE NOW CHECK WEBSITE FOR MORE INFO AND THE LATEST UPDATES 


www:LONDON FILM ANDCOMICCON‘:com 


Guests charge for autographs, subject to work commitments. not signing all days. Check site for terms/conditions 
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THE BIG QUESTION 


THIS MONTH WE ASKED: 
WHICH MAD MAX CHARACTER 
DESERVES THEIR OWN SPIN-OFF? 


LETTER |LETTER OF THE MONTH | THE |LETTER OF THE MONTH | 


I’ve been subscribed to Empire for a few years 
now — my collection doesn’t extend beyond 
the pandemic years — and what I’ve always 
appreciated is how you bring me back to things. 
Take this month’s magazine — I had given 

up on Star Wars TV shows, but having read 
your feature on The Acolyte [‘Let There Be 
Lightsabers’, Issue #427], I have been 
sufficiently hyped to watch it! Leslye Headland! 
Carrie-Anne Moss! Amandla Stenberg! I’ll be 
there, day one, because of the excellent writing 


by Ben Travis. 

KASIM MOHAMMED, LONDON 

Kind of you to say! Because of the excellent 
letter-writing by Kasim Mohammed, have 
a Picturehouse membership, on us. 


e Empire's star letter wins a Picturehouse 
icthwe Membership, valid for one year at all 
2 Picturehouse Cinemas across the UK, 
pouwrse including the flagship Picturehouse Central 
in London’s West End. The Membership 
comes pre-loaded with five free tickets, and gets you access to exclusive 


discounts on food, snacks and drinks. When you write to us, please include 


your full contact details so we can arrange delivery of your prize. 


ON THE NEWS OF RALPH INESON JOINING 
THE FANTASTIC FOUR AS GALACTUS: 
He reads a book a week, so Mr Fantastic 
won't catch him out. 

CONOR BRYCE 


| was impressed with how you used the cover of 

Issue 428 (Deadpool & Wolverine) to herald the 
new portrait of King Charles IIl by Jonathan Yeo. 
While both are fine pieces of work, | do feel that 
the Empire cover has just that little bit extra due 
to the inclusion of Dogpool. Would Mr Yeo’s work 
have benefitted similarly by the inclusion of a corgi? 

RICHARD PARKINS, VIA EMAIL 

His Majesty is pleased to announce that he will 

soon be participating in a Royal Fourth Wall-Break. 


Well, | didn’t think I’d REALLY want to watch 
Tin Cup this weekend. But the 
#EmpirePodcast made sure of that. 
@ANXIOUSFILMGEEK 


How is Blood Diamond not included, or even 
mentioned [‘The Ranking: Leonardo DiCaprio 
Movies’, Issue #427]? DiCaprio’s great in 
everything and they’re all stellar movies, but his 
performance in Blood Diamond is sublime. 
ANDREW ROBERTS, VIA EMAIL 
We can’t disagree — it’s a great performance. 
Alas, in a career as great as Leo’s, there’s only so 
much room to cover them all. 


PREVIOUSLY, IN EMPIRE... 


Winona Ryder granted us a 

rare interview for this month’s 
Beetlejuice Beetlejuice cover 
feature (see page 52). As it 
happens, Ryder was the original 
Empire cover star, appearing way 
back in July 1989 on the front 

of our very first issue alongside 
Dennis Quaid, to promote the 


JULY 1989 


already appeared in the original 
Beetlejuice the previous year — 
Ryder plays a smaller role than you 
might expect in our feature. In fact, 
the main focus is on Actual Jerry 
Lee Lewis, who we speak to while 
he drinks from “half a dozen” 
glasses of bourbon. “I took 
enough pills for the whole damn 


Jerry Lee Lewis biopic Great 
Balls Of Fire. 

Then just 17 and on the cusp 
of global superstardom — she had 
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town,” he tells us, before referring 
to himself in the third person: “Jerry 
Lee Lewis drank enough whiskey to 
lift any ship off the ground.” 


~~ 
a | 
Rictus Erectus, 
because that name 
deserves to be front 
and centre on 


a poster. 
@GARETHA92 


An Office-style 
comedy about The 
Toadie and other 
minions working for 
Lord Humungus. 
@ROBT77 


The Organic 
Mechanic. What’s 
his medical 


background? Who 
has he practised 
on? Is he 
George Miller’s 
Wasteland avatar? 
@STEVIEDUNN 


Doof Warrior and his 
Doof Wagon would 
have me sat for 
a Fast & Furious- 
esque tale of hijinks. 
@ROSSINSKIFAM 


The Feral Kid from 
The Road Warrior. 
@LUKEVEASEY 


WATCH OUT FOR THE NEXT QUESTION VIA OUR 
X ACCOUNT: G@EMPIREMAGAZINE 
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THE ULTIMATE EMPIRE EXPERIENCE 


Reading the magazine is only the beginning. To get closer to Hollywood than ever before, 
join the Empire VIP Club. Screenings with A-listers in the house, our deep-dive Spoiler 
Special podcast, the magazine direct to your door with bespoke covers, plus free cinema 
tickets. All for the incredible value of £99.99 a year. Join us today! SCAN HERE 


GREATMAGAZINES.CO.UK/EMPIREVIP 


YOU REFUSE 


OS & 


VIP MEMBERSHIP 


ONLY £99.99 
PER YEAR* 
Worth over £130! 


INCLUDES: 


VV) Exclusive live events, including 
preview screenings and Q&As 


@ 13 print issues of Empire a year 


Picturehouse or Cineworld 
Cinemas’ My Cineworld Plus 
membership, with two free 
cinema tickets** 


Access to the Empire Spoiler 
Special podcast 


@ Exclusive collectible covers 


@ Digital edition of Empire 


@ Access to back issues of Empire 


@ Empire Insider newsletter 
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ALIEN: ROMULUS 


WORDS JAMES DYER 


WHICHIS THE better film, James Cameron’s 
Aliens or Ridley Scott’s original? It’s an 
impossible debate to resolve and, according to 
Alien: Romulus writer/director Fede Alvarez, 
one that should never be had in the first place. 
“To ask an Alien fan to choose between them 
is a perverse question,” he insists. “So I thought, 
‘How do I do both?” 

The answer is a film that takes place in 
the 57-year expanse between those first iconic 
movies, and one Alvarez has deliberately 


the perfect 
sm 


constructed to be a hybrid of the two — not just 
by blending the monster-in-the-house scares of 
the original with the frenetic action of its sequel, 
but by combining the settings and distinct 
aesthetics of both. Renaissance Station, where 
most of the film is set, is a bastardised 
construction made up of an older section, 
Remus, which has the spartan, sanitised decor 
of Alien, and amore recent module, Romulus, 
built with the gloomier, more technologically 
advanced feel of Cameron’s successor. 

“There’s a moment where the characters 
are walking around areas familiar from the 
Nostromo,” says Alvarez. “Then they cross 
through that building and on the other side: 
boom! Youre in a hallway that looks like 
Hadley’s Hope [the colony from Aliens].” 

The cross-pollination is reinforced by 
the feel of the film, with the first hour 
adopting the more deliberate, dread-laden 
atmosphere of Alien, before the action shifts 
from Remus to the titular Romulus and starts 


to lean closer to Aliens in both style and tempo. 
“Your subconscious is like, ‘Why am I feeling 
I’m in Aliens again?’ The [mood] is telling 
you that shit is about to get more actiony 
and intense.” 

That the station’s modules are named after 
the famous twins from Roman mythology is 
no accident. Sibling relationships are the core 
of Alvarez’s story, most notably that of Cailee 
Spaeny’s Rain and her foster brother Andy 
(David Jonsson), one of the franchise’s lifelike 
(and periodically homicidal) synthetics. “When 
her father was dying, he left Andy to be a kind of 
caretaker. But Andy is a bit damaged and he’s an 
old model. So more than a surrogate father, he 
becomes a younger brother to her. And that was 
always the heart of the story: this relationship 
between the two... and how that relationship 
unfolds once shit hits the fan.” 

The inspiration for these characters lies 
with Cameron’s film, specifically a scene that 
appears only in the Special Edition of Aliens, 
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where we catch a brief glimpse of colony life 
on LV-426. Like the original Alien, Alvarez 
wanted Romulus to be a blue-collar story of 
relatable, working-class characters, and 
something about that scene struck a chord 
with the filmmaker, who grew up in Uruguay 
with a hunger for something more. 

“They’re living in this shitty mining colony,” 
he says of Rain and Andy. “They’re in their early 
twenties and realising there’s no life for them 
there. And they find an opportunity to get out, 
but that means going deeper into the Weyland- 
Yutani corners of the colony that they probably 
shouldn’t be nosing around in.” 

The latest cut of the film has received seals 
of approval from both Scott (a producer) and 
Cameron. And, with Alvarez’s track record 
for stripped-back nastiness — Don’t Breathe, 
2013’s Evil Dead — it looks set to be a gnarly, 
gore-spattered return to form for the series, 
doing for the Alien what Dan Trachtenberg’s 
Prey did for the Predator. By combining 
elements of its most successful forbears, 

Alien: Romulus might just inherit the best 
aspects of both. Its structural perfection 
matched only by its hostility. 


ALIEN: ROMULUS IS IN CINEMAS FROM 16 AUGUST 
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Inside the 
evolution 
of the 
Oscars 


WORDS SOPHIE BUTCHER 


#OSCARSSOWHITE. La La Lana's Best Picture 
mishap. The infamous slap. It’s safe to say it’s 
been a tumultuous decade for the Oscars, and 
the organisation behind the show, the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. It’s been 
the biggest awards ceremony in Hollywood for 
nearly a century, voted for by an almost 11,000- 
strong membership of movie-makers, but those 
controversies and a major drop in viewers have 
raised big questions. How can the Academy get 
people watching again? In an ever-changing film 
industry, can the awards stay relevant? Ona 
rainy Wednesday morning in Cannes, Empire met 
the people trying to find the answers — Academy 
President Janet Yang and CEO Bill Kramer. 
Kramer isn’t new to the Academy — 
previously, he headed up the development of its 
Museum of Motion Pictures, which opened in 
2021. Yang made her name as a film producer, 
working on the likes of Steven Spielberg’s Empire 
Of The Sun and American-Chinese classic The Joy 
Luck Club. Both stepped into their Academy roles 
in 2022, in the aftermath of Will Smith slapping 
Chris Rock live on stage. That incident was an 
undoubted low point, but also presented the 
incoming leaders with an opportunity. “In a way, 
it made it feel almost easier,” Yang says. “It 
propelled us to look at everything. What’s 
working? What’s not? How can we improve?” 
That approach was needed. The Oscars 
viewership has been declining since 2014, 
hitting a low of 10.4 million in 2021 during the 
pandemic. It’s been tentatively improving since, 
and the 2024 ceremony was an enjoyable return 
to form — “We really wanted to reset the tone to 
be more uplifting, and more celebratory,” says 
Yang — though it brought in only 19.5 million 
viewers, a 3.7 per cent increase from last year. 
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For Kramer and Yang, a key part of 
overhauling the Oscars is expanding their reach. 
With votes from a record 93 countries in 2024, 
it looks to be working. “Almost 25 per cent of 
our membership is non-US,” Kramer explains. 
“And that number’s growing. Inherent in that 
are more global nominees, submissions...” 
Yang picks up the sentence. “... More 
global awardees. You can see how, very 
quickly over the last couple of years, 
more international films gained 
prominence.” Parasite’s big win in 
2020 stands out in that regard, and 
2024 saw two international films in 
the Best Picture race — Anatomy Of 
A Falland The Zone Of Interest. 

This year’s awards also 
introduced new ‘Inclusion 
Standards’, which stipulate that Best 


| 


Picture nominees must meet diversity criteria 
in their cast, crew or studio teams. The new 
measures have faced criticism from the industry, 
with some saying they’re so easy to meet they’re 
ineffective, while conversely others claim they are 
too restrictive. But Kramer is feeling positive. “Our 
first year implementing them went extremely 
well,” he says. “We're finding distributors and 
studios are so eager to engage in this. We don’t 
want to legislate art; this is really about 
a conversation.” Will the standards be sticking 
around? “That is the plan,” Kramer confirms. 
One area the inclusion efforts haven’t 
reached, but many wish to see recognised, 
is that of stunt performers. Are they at least 
»| considering introducing an award for that part 
of the industry? “We're talking to members 


eS of the stunt community who are Academy 
—J members about the possibility of that,” 


Kramer says. “We added a new award 
launching in two years for casting 
directors, so we’re always open to 
those discussions.” Yang agrees, 
describing the Academy as 
a “living, breathing organism”. 
“Before, I think the Academy 
felt more elitist,” she says. “I think 
the members feel that there’s 


much more lateral communication 
now.” Want to see change at the 
Academy Awards? Keep making 

your feelings heard — Oscar might 
be listening. 


A24, Curzon, Getty Images. Illustration: Russell Moorcroft 
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SIENNA MILLER 
AS FRANCES 
KITTREDGE 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 


In the sprawling 19th-century epic Horizon: An 
American Saga — Chapter 1, Sienna Miller’s 
Frances Kittredge is, she tells us, a pioneer taken 
to the town of Horizon by her husband James 
(Tim Guinee) “against her wishes, to some 
degree. She is put in a really volatile situation. 
Everybody’s journey west was in search of a 
better life, but with really no knowledge of what 
they were heading into, so they had to adapt or 
die, basically.” To tune into the Western 
mindset, Miller watched the work of John Ford 
and Sergio Leone (“Once Upon A Time In The 
West was one of my favourite films growing up”), 
and in Moab, Utah, where they shot, found 

a bookshop that proved instructive. “I read 
factual books about travelling west, about 


settlers, and photographic books of the people in 
that period in that area, which I found helpful.” 


Frances isn’t based on a real individual, but 
Miller found inspiration in one. “It’s really hard 
to get an authentic voice from that period. I have 
a dialect coach friend called Tim Monich, who 

I did not work with on this, but I asked him, 
“Where would I even begin to sound like 
somebody from that period, from this place?” 


Monich suggested esteemed Massachusetts 
poet Elizabeth Bishop, so Miller imagined that 
Frances was from Massachusetts too, and 

began listening intensely to old recordings 

of Bishop. “I don’t think Kevin [Costner, who 
directed the film] pays much attention to 
accents; I don’t think that really registers with 
him as important, but I love that part of my job,” 
explains Miller. “I have a standard American 
accent that I can do but I wanted to have 
acadence that was slightly of a certain era, 

and listening to these very old recordings of 
Elizabeth, it just got me into a different mindset.” 


Simply being out there in the Utah desert gave 
Miller a sense of what it might have been like. 
“These people travelled across America. To get 
to Utah I flew over the Rocky Mountains, and... 
it’s like landing on Mars. It’s astounding that 
with wagons and carts and livestock, these 
people made that journey, which in itself would 
have been hell on earth. It was a really violent, 
unforgiving landscape. It would have taken 
incredible strength to survive and to thrive in 
that situation.” There on location, the geography 
did a lot of heavy lifting. “There were rattlesnakes 
around. We really were out in the Wild West,” 
she says. Although she did have some home 
comforts: she was at first staying in a house. But 
even that was impactful. “There was this huge 
rock outside my glass-windowed living room, 
with mountains behind. Nothing moves. The 
first week I was just staring at this rock and it was 
extraordinary. And by the end of it, the rock was 
almost inspiring some kind of lunacy, because 
there’s nothing.” So if Miller’s performance 
seems a little unhinged, blame the rock. 


HORIZON: AN AMERICAN SAGA — CHAPTER 1 IS IN CINEMAS 
FROM 28 JUNE 


ACTION AND 
REACTION 


THE FALL GUY 


AT THE LATE-April Los Angeles premiere of 
The Fall Guy, David Leitch’s paean to the stunt 
community, Ryan Gosling and the film’s stunt 
doubles, Ben Jenkin and Logan Holladay, took 
to the red carpet in matching suits. Seconds 
later, Jenkin and Holladay were dramatically 
yanked through a wall, via wires, while cameras 
flashed and onlookers gasped. 

It was just another example — albeit a 
particularly dramatic one — of how the film has 
trained a focus on stunt performers’ death- 
defying work. Beyond the plot of the film, which 
follows the adventures of stuntman Colt Seavers 
(Gosling), it boasts the first-ever stunt-designer 
credit (for Chris O’Hara), and has worked a 
string of impressive action antics into its press 
tour. It’s all helped keep the on-going campaign 
for astunts category at the Oscars, kick-started 
decades ago by veteran coordinator Jack Gill, 

a conversation in Hollywood and beyond. 

“We don’t do this for the recognition,” 
parkour specialist Jenkin tells Empire, “but 
making this film has brought a lot of light to our 
business that I think has been needed.” It’s 
attention that Jenkin, who considers the eight full 
body fire-burns he performed on set “good fun”, 
took some time adjusting to. “The first interview 
I did was me and Logan sat on a couch with David, 
Ryan and Emily [Blunt]. I remember looking 
around and thinking ‘What the hell am I doing 
here?” Jenkin recalls. “I told Chris [O’Hara] 
afterwards, ‘I’d rather get hit by a car than do 
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this!’ Thankfully, it comes more naturally now.” 
For Holladay, who broke the Guinness World 
Record for most cannon-rolls while shooting, 
having Gosling spearheading The Fall Guy’s press 
campaign and using his platform to amplify 
stunt performers’ voices helped create “the 
highest point” of his 17-year career. “He’s the 
reason we’ve done all these press junkets and 
screenings — he asked us to be here,” Holladay 
says of his co-star. “And whenever he’s had the 
mic, he’s always spoken about us and the crew.” 
Jenkin describes the wild ride The Fall Guy 
has taken him on as “one-of-a-kind”. “I’ve never 
been so busy on a movie,” he reflects. “One day 
I'd be prepping for a car hit, three days later 
I’m on fire, then I’m dropping 250 feet. It was 
exhausting — but it was fun!” “It was non-stop,” 
Holladay concurs, “but it’s been worth it. This 
whole team has been pushing for us to be 
recognised, in that Oscar conversation, in a way 
that’s really letting us fly.” At long last, for 
Hollywood’s fall guys it seems the sky’s the limit. 
JORDAN KING 


THE FALL GUY IS OUT NOW 


RATATOUILLE V. THE CHALLENGERS 
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Left, right and below 
right: Scenes from 

the documentary 
about life as a woman 
in modern-day 
Afghanistan. Below: 
The women won’t be 
silenced. Bottom: 
Malala Yousafzai, 
Jennifer Lawrence 

ind Sahra Mani. 


MANI ON THEIR BOLD DOCUMENTARY, BREAD & ROSES 


WORDS HELEN O'HARA documentary — at that time, I had been 
advocating for the rights of Afghan women and 
girls. We've been talking about them on these 
global platforms and trying to bring attention to 
the systematic oppression of the women and girls 
in Afghanistan, which Afghan activists are calling 
out as a gender apartheid. But it’s difficult for 
people to understand and to connect with these 
women, and this documentary was so powerful 
in helping me see what is happening to Afghan 
women in their day-to-day lives. 

Jennifer Lawrence: Malala is also working 
directly with the UN to change the definition 

of apartheid to include gender. It’s kind of 
unbelievable that it doesn’t. 


THE ENTIRE WORLD may feel like it’s on fire 
right now, but it’s still important to examine its 
hotter corners. One is the plight of women in 
Taliban-controlled Afghanistan, the subject of 
new documentary Bread & Roses from director 
Sahra Mani, producer Jennifer Lawrence and 
executive producer Malala Yousafzai, the activist 
who a decade ago won the Nobel Peace Prize aged 
just 17. The trio have teamed up to highlight three 
Afghan women who spoke out against the regime, 
and Empire met them to discuss the story behind 
their challenging film. 


Sahra, how did you find these Afghan women 
to tell their story? 

Sahra Mani: When Kabul fell to the Taliban, 

I started working with a charity to support 
women that had lost their jobs. I met some of 
these women through that. There is a lot of 
extrajudicial killing, kidnapping women and 
illegal detention. Still, women are asking for basic 
rights, education and work. They were brave 
enough to not keep silent. They started sending 
me videos [for] my archive for the women’s 
movement in Afghanistan. When I happened to 
be contacted by Jennifer, we decided to start 
making a documentary. 


Were the three women the film centres on 
always going to be the focus of the story? 
Mani: We [also] had two women that were 
mothers. Their story was fantastic but their 
situation was fragile. With the help of my team, 
we decided to help them to leave Afghanistan, but 
we didn’t involve them in the film. 


You also have a scene involving very 
young kids speaking out about the 
Taliban’s oppression of women, which 
is inspiring and devastating. 
Lawrence: Oh, it was one of the most 
heartbreaking scenes for me as well. 
Mani: Jennifer cries each time we [talk 
about] that. 

Lawrence: No, I’m determined to not cry. 
Yousafzai: It’s really hard to see the lives 
of three women change with the presence 
of the Taliban, but it’s more heartbreaking 


Jennifer, you and your co-producer 
Justine Ciarrocchi reached out to 
Sahra after watching her documentary 

A Thousand Girls Like Me. Malala, when did 
you come on board? 

Malala Yousafzai: I saw an earlier version of the 
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to see what’s going to happen to future 
generations of girls. They cannot go to school 
after age 11, so the future in front of a girl in 
Afghanistan right now is dark. 


What gives you hope in all this? 

Lawrence: An unexpected ray of light for me was 
this was a window into the women’s resistance. In 
2021 we were just trying to get cameras to people 
to get footage, because the Taliban wants to 
prevent the Western world from being able to 
educate ourselves on what’s going on. So there 
were so many communication gaps between 
Sahra and Justine and myself. When Justine and 
I saw the footage, it was not what I was expecting. 
I found it extremely... inspiring isn’t the right 
word. Angry, in a useful way? 


How are people reacting to the film now it’s 
getting out there? 

Yousafzai: The reaction I get is, “Wow, I did 
not know what Afghan women were going 
through.” The other thing which is so critical 
about this documentary is that it tries to 
challenge the Taliban’s narrative, where the 
Taliban sometimes use culture or religion to 
justify what they’re doing. 


What do you hope people do after seeing this? 
Mani: First, I believe it’s important for Afghan 
activists to have solidarity from other people 
around the world. That’s why they asked to 
participate in this documentary. They were aware 
of the risks, but they wanted to raise their voice 
and share their stories. 

Lawrence: It’s the hardest and most complicated 
question we get asked, because there are 
organisations that you can donate to; UNICEF is 
great. But the most important things to do are to 
hold our elected officials accountable, and educate 
yourself on the subject, and not forget about 
what’s going on, on the other side of the world. 


BREAD & ROSES |S IN SELECT CINEMAS AND ON APPLE TV+ 
FROM 21 JUNE 


en FIRST WORD 


THE SISTERHOOD OF THE 
TRAVELLING SANDS 


DUNE: PROPHECY 


ASK DENIS VILLENEUVE what 
aspect of Dune most captivated him 
when he read it as a teenager, and he'll 
recite his answer without hesitation, 

as if commanded by the Reverend 
Mother herself: the Bene Gesserit. So 
entranced was he by the scheming 
sisterhood whose arch manipulations 
underpin the book’s entire plot, that he 
deliberately dialled up their presence in 
the second part of his epic adaptation. 
But if even that wasn’t enough to 
properly scratch your Bene Gesser-itch, 
upcoming prequel show Dune: Prophecy 
surely will. Originally going by more 
on-the-nose title ‘Dune: The Sisterhood’, 
Prophecy takes place a full 10,000 years 
before Timothée Chalamet ever set foot 
on Arrakis’ scalding sands. Based 
loosely on the 2012 novel Sisterhood Of 
Dune by Brian (son of Frank) Herbert 
and Kevin J. Anderson, the show will 
take viewers all the way back to the 
founding of the Bene Gesserit order, 
with gom jabbers a-go-go and all the 
plotting, manipulation and iffy 
eugenics we’ve come to expect. 

Emily Watson and Olivia Williams 
star as Valya and Tula, a pair of 
Harkonnens (before that house 
developed a mortal fear of hair) who 
establish the order, placing their 
cloister of cryptic space-nuns among 
the great houses as advisors and subtle 
influencers. While they weren’t known 
as the Bene Gesserit back then, they’d 
already adopted the familiar Scottish 
Widows aesthetic they'll become 
known for, and already harbour 
ambitions to place one of their number 
on the throne — something that will 
likely come as a surprise to Mark 
Strong’s Javicco Corrino, the fifth 
Padishah Emperor and 400th great 


grandfather to Christopher Walken. 

It’s probably no coincidence that, 
with its inter-house conflicts and 
politicking for the Golden Throne, 
Prophecy has more than a hint of 
space-bound Game Of Thrones about 
it which, along with the success of the 
films, makes this instantly more 
accessible than similarly epic and 
dynastic sci-fi shows like Foundation. 
And while Villeneuve and screenwriter 
Jon Spaihts stepped back from the 
project some time ago to focus on 
Dune: Part Two, showrunner Alison 
Schapker (Westworld) seems to 
have taken pains to maintain the 
distinctive, austere aesthetic of the 
movies in order to make the show 
feel instantly familiar. 

Arriving later this year, Prophecy 
should keep us going until Villeneuve 
gets the official green light to start 
production on Dune Messiah, while 
delivering all the sister scheming our 
hearts could desire. JAMES DYER 


DUNE: PROPHECY IS OUT LATER THIS YEAR 
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SASQUATCH SUNSET 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


YOU’LL STRUGGLE TO find another film quite 
like Sasquatch Sunset. Shot entirely on location 
in the forests of Humboldt County, Northern 
California, the film follows a group of furry, 
human-sized mythical creatures (played by 
actors in full costume) over the course of an 
absurd, challenging year of their lives. Riley 
Keough, who plays the sole female in the family, 
and Jesse Eisenberg, embodying a timid male, 
talk Empire through all things Sasquatch. 


“When you watch animal documentaries, you 
can see them going through these really harsh 
conditions and things that are typical in nature 
like birth and death,” Keough explains. “That 
exists within the Sasquatch family as well.” 
David and Nathan Zellner’s film mimics the 
documentary form, with four seasonal chapters, 
during which the makeshift family — an alpha 
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male (played by Nathan Zellner), the female 
(Keough), beta male (Eisenberg) and an infant 
(Christophe Zajac-Denek) — seek a better life 
but become increasingly vulnerable to the perils 
of the forest and human interference. “They are 
in survival mode,” Eisenberg summarises. 


Caught in the grey area between human and 
animal, the Sasquatches have learned to 
adapt to their tree-laden surroundings, but 
continue to evolve. “My character has the 
self-awareness of a baby,” explains Eisenberg. 
“Like the way that a baby tries to clumsily 


THE ENTERTAINMENT 
SYSTEM IS DOWN 


SPIDER-MAN NOIR 


advance in certain ways. It’s a very sweet 
character.” Part of that advancement involves 
trying to court Keough’s female after she 
separates from the alpha. “I gather up a bouquet 
of ferns as aromantic offering, and then she 
rejects me and I feel shame,” he says of his 
beta. Keough adds: “[She’s] tired from the 
alpha, so by the time [Jesse’s character] comes 
around, she’s exhausted.” Her character has 
the added pressure of navigating their world 
as its only female and having to take matters 
into her own hands: “How to process that 

as a Sasquatch and not a human was the 
challenge there.” 


TOMB RAIDER 


, 


SASQUATCH SPEAK 


The pack uses ape-like grunts and gestures 

to convey basic messages. Their daily routines 
are largely the same, so interactions are 
minimal, but, as Eisenberg says, “They need 
to communicate a full range of emotions: 
resentments, hopes, fears. So we have a codified 
language for them; what certain grunts mean, 
what whoops and howls indicate.” That 
dictionary of sounds was enhanced by 
improvisation on set. “It felt really daunting 
to create a language,” Keough confirms. “But 
it was actually very simple because they are 
simple creatures.” 


Left: ‘Beta Male’ 
(Jesse Eisenberg), 
‘Child’ (Christophe 
Zajac-Denek) 


and ‘Female’ 


(Riley Keough). 


Top to bottom: 
“What’s for tea?” 
The Sasquatch 
communicate 
with gestures 
and grunts; Sad 
times; A human 
camp spells 
danger; As does 


a felled tree. 
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SASQUATCH LIFE 


The Sasquatches pivot between long spells of 


FIRST WORD 


silent reflection and intense bursts of activity, 
from vigorous mating to foraging berries, catching 
fish and fighting. They even have a stunted 
swagger of a walk, which harks back to the 
infamous 1967 Patterson-Gimlin film that shows 
Bigfoot striding by the Klamath River. “That’s 
where we started, trying to figure out the walk,” 
says Keough, who mentions an entire folder of 
other sightings provided by the directors. The 
actors also underwent what was fondly referred to 
as “ape camp” in order to pull off the Sasquatches’ 
physicality while they interact with the forest, 
which is deteriorating due to human interference. 
Eisenberg argues that the film, which he also 
produced, shows through the Sasquatch what 

a unique, sustainable way of living could look 
like. “They view nature as something that can 
provide something for them, but that they also 
have to foster,” he says. For a bunch of Bigfoots 
who can’t speak, they sure send a strong message. 


Icon Film Distribution, Getty Images 


Following the success of 


Mahershala Ali will star 


Doug Liman’s Road House 


remake, Amazon has swiftly 


ordered a second round. 
Plot details for the sequel 
remain under wraps, but 
we do know that Jake 
Gyllenhaal’s MMA 
fighter-turned-badass 
bouncer Elwood Dalton will 
be back for more boozing 
and bruising. 


Having trained in mixed 
martial arts as a teen, 
Immaculate star Sydney 
Sweeney will be getting 
back in the ring to play 
iconic boxer Christy Martin 
in director David Michéd’s 
biopic about “the female 
Rocky”. Shooting on the 
film starts in New York 
this summer. 


alongside Tom Hardy in 
Cary Joji Fukunaga’s (No 
Time To Die) upcoming 
crime thriller. Set amid 
1977's real-life NYC 
blackout, this one follows 
five rogue police officers 
whose plans to rob three 
criminal strongholds are 
complicated by the 
city-wide power outage. 


Kathryn Bigelow is 
gearing up to direct 
a real-time thriller for 
Netflix. Scripted by 
Noah Oppenheim, 
the film will centre around 
a group of White 
House officials as 
they scramble to deal 
with a US-bound 
missile attack. 


Anthony Mackie and 
Laura Dern join Glen Powell 
in The Blind Side writer- 
director John Lee Hancock’s 
latest. This legal drama tells 
the true story of attorney 
Brent Wisner (Powell), 
who represented Dewayne 
‘Lee’ Johnson (Mackie) in 
a landmark battle against 
biotech giant Monsanto. 
We'll see them in court! 
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WORDS CHRISTINA NEWLAND 


SAM McGUIRE 


“THE WORLD OFTEN feels like it’s in a chronic 
coma,” Taylour Paige tells Empire. “And without 
being too grandiose, I want to be a part of 
something which helps people to snap out of it.” 
As far as acting-career mission statements go, 
this is surely as novel as it is ambitious. But in 
the months to come, Paige may well live up to it, 
whether she’s going toe-to-toe with a comedy 
legend or playing a highly unconventional 
corruption-avenging hero. 

First we'll be seeing Paige as Eddie 
Murphy’s estranged daughter in Beverly Hills 
Cop: Axel F. Working alongside the legendary 
comedian left her totally starstruck, she says. 

“T grew up watching The Nutty Professor and 

Dr. Doolittle. It was like I knew him — it was 
surreal.” But that didn’t stop her from achieving 
another bold ambition on set. “The objective 
was to try and get the man who made the world 
laugh to laugh,” she says. And she succeeded. 

“T found it quite fun to crack him.” 

Paige cracked Hollywood itself in 2020 with 
Viola Davis-fronted biopic Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom and viral-tweet-inspired road-trip flick 
Zola, in which she played the pole-dancing lead. 
“Those films changed my life,” she reflects. 
“Being surrounded by such incredible artists 
and people who think in absurd ways like me, 
and feeling both seen and understood, was 
significant in my expansion.” She started out as 
a dancer, enrolled in classes by her mother from 
a young age. But acting “just made sense” to her 
in a way that dance didn’t. “With acting, youre 
being sensitive and feeling so much and having 
intuition. I’ve always romanticised life, and it’s 
unfolded into something quite glorious.” 

Still, it wasn’t the most straightforward 
journey. Paige worked odd jobs (even at a weed 
dispensary) between gigs, refusing to take on 
any role which didn’t connect with her. “There’s 
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BBC, Marvel 


BETWEEN 
SCENES 


OUR SPOTLIGHT 
STAR’S FAVOURITE 
STUFF 
[a 

THE BOOK 
THE 
COSMOLOGICAL 
EYE — HENRY 
MILLER 
“The book comes 
with me everywhere, 
but funnily enough 
| just started reading 
it again. | can’t put it 
| down. | can’t believe 
Bi this man could put 
i pen to paper and 
make these 


observations.” 


THE ALBUM 
VARIOUS 
CLASSICAL 
ALBUMS 
* “This sounds 
eye-roll but [I listen 
to] a lot of classical 
music. It makes 
me happy. A lot of 
Erik Satie and 


Samuel Barber.” 


THE SHOW 
BABY REINDEER 
“I’m about to 
watch] Baby 
Reindeer. My 
1 husband just started 

it. He’s back in 
Boston right now, 
he’s not with me. 
But he said: ‘Maaan, 
Baby Reindeer,’ on 
the phone, and 
| know when he 
says ‘maaan’, 
it’s serious.” 


nothing worse than betraying 
oneself. I’m trying to strengthen my 
discernment,” she states. Not that 
that stopped her from stepping up to 
the next level with a bigger movie 
like Beverly Hills Cop: Axel F. It’s all 
about “balancing the art and the 
commerce,” she explains. “Whether 
it’s a $1 million film or a $20 million 
film, my work is the same: finding 
integrity in it.” 

Besides, she’s hardly going 
‘commercial’ with the Macon 
Blair-directed reboot of Troma cult 
hit The Toxic Avenger, in which she 
plays an unlikely sidekick to Peter 
Dinklage. “The film is very crass and 
irreverent,” she promises. “It’s gory, 
and funny, and I really can’t wait 
until the world gets to see it.” Then 
there’s an enigmatic new role in 
upcoming TV show Welcome To 
Derry, overseen by It director Andy 
Muschietti and designed as a’60s-set 
Pennywise prequel. 

Whatever the project, Paige’s 
focus is clear. “I want to put beautiful 
things into the world, to stir 
something up,” she says. “I’d like to 
be apart of the awakeners. We’re only 
here for a blip. Help your brother, 
help your sister, and do the thing 
— whatever that thing is — well. Do it 
right and do it purely. And if it’s not 
right, hurry up and get off that path.” 
As for Paige herself, she knows 
precisely what path to follow. 


BEVERLY HILLS COP: AXEL F |S ON NETFLIX 
FROM 3 JULY 
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Dress: Acne Studios. Top: Acne Studios. Sunglasses: Balenciaga. Shoes: Balenciaga. Styling: Marc Eram. Make-up: Yasmin Istanbouli. Hair: Mitchell Cantrell. Photographer assistant: Matchull Summers 


GALACTUS 
VS FINCHY 


RALPH INESON 


WORDS TOM ELLEN 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
GALACTUS: Born in the sixth 
incarnation of the pre-Big Bang 
universe, the entity known as Galactus 
spent billions of years absorbing data 
from across the cosmos. Effectively 
omniscient, his general knowledge 
is presumably solid and he would 
be a welcome addition to any pub- 
quiz team. 
FINCHY: One of the most revered pub- 
quizzers in the Thames Valley region, 
Finchy is a proud graduate of the 
University of Life. The Leeds-born rep 
reads “a book a week” and his general 
knowledge spans history, science, art 
and the distinction between arachnids 
and insects (eight legs/six legs). 
FINCHY 


PHYSICAL STRENGTH 
GALACTUS: Clocking in at 28’ 9” and 
weighing a whopping 18.2 tons, this 
cosmic giant is a force to be reckoned 
with. Over the course of his absurdly 
long life, Galactus has bested the 
likes of Odin, Thanos and Ultron in 
combat, and is rightly considered 
“nails” as aresult. 
FINCHY: “Clever and funny” is how 
Finchy’s best friend David Brent once 
described him. But Brent neglected to 
mention Chris’ third quality: strength. 
Finchy has successfully thrown both 
a kettle anda shoe over a pub, which 
is easily as impressive as roughing up 
a purple alien. 

TIE 


PLANET CONSUMPTION 
GALACTUS: Known to pals as the 
‘Devourer of Worlds’, Galactus’ 
favourite food is planets. Sustaining 
his energy levels by chowing down on 
vast astronomical bodies teeming with 
sentient life, this helmet-sporting 
demigod has eaten more planets than 
most of us have had hot dinners. 


FIRST WORD 


FINCHY: Chris Finch’s primary diet 
consists of lager and “muchos 
tequilas”. At the time of writing, the 
moustachioed paper peddler has yet to 
consume even a dwarf planet, moon or 
small asteroid — and his score in this 
round suffers accordingly. 

GALACTUS 


VILLAINY 
GALACTUS: His penchant for 
munching planets is certainly 
destructive, but Galactus is typically 
portrayed as ‘morally grey’ rather 
than actively evil. In the comics, 
Fantastic Four leader Reed Richards 
even saves the character’s life when 
he realises Galactus is killing out of 
hunger, not malice. 
FINCHY: One of the most profoundly 
unlikeable characters in screen 
history, there is nothing ‘morally grey’ 
about Chris Finch. An utterly awful 
man, with no redeeming qualities, 
Finchy is among the purest villains 
ever created. Were his life in danger, 
even Reed Richards would look the 
other way. 

FINCHY 


OVERALL WINNER: FINCHY 
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THOSE ABOUT TO DIE 


WORDS DAN JOLIN 


“THE ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS make 
Vegas look like nothing,” states Robert Rodat, 
creator of epic new show Those About To Die. 
“There has never been anything in history in 
which the size, scale, scope and allocation of 
resources has come even close. So it’s a marriage 
made in heaven: the grand entertainments and 
Roland Emmerich.” 

Over the course of his career, Emmerich 
has rebuilt the pyramids (twice), blown up the 
White House (twice), and ended the world 
(three times). He doesn’t just bust blocks. 

He obliterates them. So it should come as no 
surprise that his first directorial venture 

into prestige TV should focus on how one of 
history’s most powerful civilisations entertained 
the masses — with thrilling chariot races at 

the Circus Maximus, and brutal combat at 

the Colosseum. 

“T had the feeling you could only tell the 
story of Rome through sports,” says Emmerich, 
who was inspired by historian Daniel P. Mannix’s 
1974 book Those About To Die. “I constantly said 
that during the writing process: ‘More sports!” 


Of course, this being Ancient Rome — 
specifically the last days of Emperor Vespasian 
(Anthony Hopkins) in 79 CE — these are sports 
in which the contenders can, and often do, die 
horribly. Given the show’s scale, setting and 
foregrounding of violence and sex (not to 
mention the casting of Iwan ‘Ramsey Bolton’ 
Rheon as an ambitious race-fixing crime boss), 
an obvious comparison springs to Empire’s 
mind... “Game Of Thrones is my favourite TV 
show,” confirms Emmerich. “I’m definitely 
a student of that work.” 

Using a combination of Roman sets in 
Italy’s Cinecitta World theme park (where 
Emmerich raced real horse-drawn chariots) 


and a huge virtual stage, his production spanned 


a 228-day shoot and cost about the same as one 
of his blockbusters. “Our budget is gigantic 
relative to other TV shows,” says Rodat, who 
previously worked with Emmerich on The 
Patriot and 10,000 BC. 

However, it’s not quite so gigantic when 
compared with this year’s other bloody big 
swords-and-sandals entertainment: Ridley 
Scott’s Gladiator II. How did they feel about 
going up against that? “Well, luckily that’s 
coming later,” says Emmerich. “I’m really 
in awe howhe could continue that story — 
[Maximus] was dead!” Rodat points out that 
they’ve already beaten Scott in one respect: “It’s 
not a competition, but there are limited assets 
in Rome and it’s my understanding that he was 
disappointed that he wasn’t able to shoot there.” 
He smiles. “For that, I apologise!” 


If Those About To Die goes down well, it 
will be returning after Scott’s sequel, too. “We 
have aroadmap for multiple seasons,” confirms 
Rodat, “which we are jumping out of our skin 
with excitement over.” Bearing in mind the 
Colosseum doesn’t open until the first season’s 
eighth episode, Season 2 will be even more 
brutal, Emmerich promises. “There will be 
alittle bit more of the real nasty stuff, because 
I think people expect that.” Let the games begin! 


THOSE ABOUT TO DIE |S ON PRIME VIDEO FROM 19 JULY 
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FINDING 
SANCTUARY IN 


I SAW THE TV GLOW 


WHAT DO YOU do when youre tired of seeing 
the same trans characters in film and TV? You 
make a neon-hued horror about a cancelled ’90s 
TV show that grips the lives of two lonely teens, 
of course. That was the case for filmmaker Jane 
Schoenbrun, who, after feeling frustrated at not 
seeing their own trans experience mirrored in the 
“psychos, killers who want to make a skin suit out 
of a victim, or martyrs” on screen, embarked on 

a deeply personal filmmaking journey, which 
began with low-budget indie We’re All Going To 
The World’s Fair and continues with Sundance 
hit J Saw The TV Glow. 

“[T] had just had the experience of beginning 
to transition, which was also the experience of 
leaving home behind in many ways,” they tell 
Empire of writing the film. This also meant 
reassessing their childhood. Schoenbrun created 
a safe world within Saturday night Nickelodeon 
shows while growing up, graduating to Buffy 
The Vampire Slayer as they grew older. “I cared 
more about who the characters on Buffy were 
going to the prom with than I did about my own 
prom,” they reflect. In the film, misfits Maddy 
(Brigette Lundy-Paine) and Owen (Justice 
Smith) find sanctuary in The Pink Opaque, about 
two telepathically connected girls who battle 
monsters of the week. Buffy was a major influence, 
as were kids’ shows Goosebumps, Are You Afraid 


THE SMALL SCREEN 


Of The Dark? and anything with “too much fog on 
the surface of a lake somewhere in Canada, where 
they were filming on a small budget.” 

The surrounding story moves at a dreamlike 
pace — “I wanted the whole film to echo the 
ambiance and magic that I felt watching those 
shows” — with bursts of nightmarish horror. Take, 
for example, Owen’s mostly-silent, menacing 
father, played by Limp Bizkit frontman Fred 
Durst. “[I asked myself]: ‘Who could look at me 
in a way where it would be sufficient, without 
many words, to keep me trapped inside myself 
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and ashamed of my own gender®’ Fred Durst 
was the first answer.” The back-up option was 
Jimmy Fallon, Schoenbrun reveals, but Durst, 
acinephile who loves Wim Wenders and 
David Lynch, was instantly on board with 
the project. Schoenbrun’s mission to change 
trans storytelling is far from over: they have 
a post-transition-inspired slasher film, Teenage 
Sex And Death At Camp Miasma, in development, 
and are hoping to get a sequel for ISTTVG off the 
ground. “It won’t be what people are expecting,” 
they tease. “I think it'll be quite strange and 
frustrating to folks, but hopefully in a fun way.” 
The Pink Opaque may be cancelled, but 
Schoenbrun is just getting started. BETH WEBB 


1 SAW THE TV GLOW PREMIERES AT SUNDANCE FILM FESTIVAL 
LONDON ON 7 JUNE 
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Middle- 


earth gets 


a glow-up 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS: THE RINGS OF POWER 


WORDS DAN JOLIN 


THE RINGS OF Power are well-named, it seems. 
“You want to pick them up, you want to try them 
on,” says Lindsey Weber, executive producer on 
the show those very trinkets are named after. 
“We've all had our moment with the rings...” 

She’s talking about the real deals, whipped 
up by the epic production’s prop-conjuring 
craftsfolk to represent the three digit- 
decorations forged by distinguished elven 
blacksmith Celebrimbor (Charles Edwards) 

— with the help of a certain Mr Sauron (Charlie 
Vickers) — at the conclusion of the Lord Of The 
Rings prequel’s first season. But of course, it’s 
not the Rings Of Power crew’s fascination with 
handling these bejewelled shinies that should 
most concern us... “It’s a very special moment 
when Galadriel [Morfydd Clark] finally gets to 
put on her ring, Nenya,” says Weber. “Something 
we hope we’ve captured in cinematic fashion at 
the opening of Season 2.” 

While Nenya and its fellow mithril-infused 
triplets Narya and Vilya were created at 
Galadriel’s insistence in Season 1, we never saw 
anybody actually wearing them, Weber points out. 
(Or, aside from Celebrimbor, so much as touch 
them.) But now they are firmly ensconced on 
elven fingers, their subtle, Sauron-devised 
sorcery will start to be felt. “This season we get to 
play with some of the storytelling around what the 
rings do and, I think most importantly, what they 
do to our characters when they’re wearing them,” 
teases Weber. “They change people in ways that 
might be good, and ways that might be less good.” 

We’ll be seeing, Weber says, “a real different 
side to Galadriel” over these next eight episodes. 
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Though the steely elven commander firmly 
believes Nenya and co are the key to saving 
Middle-earth and reversing the decay of her 
realm, there’s also the awkward fact that she 
facilitated the return of Sauron the Deceiver — 
even if she unmasked her mendacious nemesis 
and saw him off before the rings were made. 
“She’s humbled. She’s had to own up to her 
mistakes. She’s had to accept that her intuition 
maybe isn’t always perfect,” says Weber. “She’s 
had to face the question of whether she’s wrong 
and decide which way to go to set right what 
she’s had a hand in unleashing on Middle-earth.” 
Meanwhile, Sauron still has (counts fingers, 
runs out) 16 more rings to usher into being, not 
including the One that will in the darkness bind 


Vickers and Charles Edwards — is something 
we're so proud of,” says Weber. “It is a 
spectacular performance from both of them 
and a really compelling story that’s very much 
at the heart of what we’re doing this season. 
Sauron wants to control all of Middle-earth, 
and he knows he needs rings to do it. And he 
needs the greatest of elven smiths to make 
those rings.” 
Sounds like she and showrunners Patrick 
McKay and JD Payne kept Edwards (who took 
jewellery-making lessons) busy as Celebrimbor, 
who now plays a bigger role in the story. “We 
will see the creation of lots more rings,” Weber 
promises. “This season, youre in the room 
where it happens.” Or, to be more specific, the 
them. It’s taken him eight episodes just to get and becoming besties with the worryingly forge where it happens. The heat is on. 
to three. He needs to get cracking. And that’s pliant Celebrimbor. 
certainly what he does in Season 2, adopting “The relationship between those two THE RINGS OF POWER SEASON 2 IS ON PRIME VIDEO. 
anew identity as blond-locked elf Annatar characters — and those two actors, Charlie |FROM 29 AUGUST 
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WORDS SOPHIE BUTCHER 


MERE MONTHS AFTER the success of Poor 
Things, writer-director Yorgos Lanthimos is 
back. Kinds Of Kindness — which sees him 
re-teaming with Dogtooth and The Killing Of 
A Sacred Deer co-writer Efthimis Filippou — 
tells three separate stories, each a meditation on 
power, coercion, consumption and more. “I’d 
just read [Albert Camus’] Caligula, and started 
thinking about the control one person can have 
over others,” Lanthimos explains. “We have this 
sense of leaders being in control of the masses, 
but I wanted to explore that on a personal level.” 
Gathering a stellar cast, including Emma 
Stone, Jesse Plemons and Willem Dafoe, the 
actors rotate into new roles in each section. “It’s 
a way of bringing some undefined continuity and 
consistency,” the director says. Fresh from its 
premiere in Cannes, Lanthimos introduces Empire 


to his three-part nightmare, all of which briefly 
feature the mysterious R.M.F. (Yorgos Stefanakos). 


THE DEATH OF R.MLE. 


The first section follows Plemons’ Robert, 

who lives according to the instructions of boss 
Raymond (Dafoe) — what to wear, to eat, 

when to have sex. It quickly sets up that 
overarching theme of control, as well as raising 
questions about what it means to surrender 

it. “Having absolute freedom comes with 

alot of responsibility. What do you do with it?” 
Lanthimos says. It’s the director’s first project 
with Civil War star Plemons, but was a long time 
coming. “I always thought he’s one of the greatest 
actors of his generation,” says the filmmaker. 
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The secrets ofa 
troubling triptych 


KINDS OF KINDNESS 


R.M-E.IS FLYING 


Plemons is Daniel, a cop whose wife Liz (Stone) 
returns home after going missing but she seems 
different, and Daniel manipulates her into 
proving herself. “I’d written this story of this 
woman offering pieces of her body,” Lanthimos 
explains. “An act of self-sacrifice, and showing 
your love in a twisted way. Efthimis was 
interested in having someone come back and 
not recognising them.” This sets up some 
stomach-churning moments that are in tune 
with Lanthimos’ darkly comedic sensibility. 
“The way we did it, I find gruesome, but also 
kind of funny,” he laughs. 


R.M-F. EATS A SANDWICH 


Stone plays Emily, a member of a puritanical sex 
cult lead by Omi (Dafoe) and Aka (Hong Chau) 
searching for a messianic woman who can raise 
the dead. “That’s something I actually heard 
years ago,” Lanthimos recalls. “I kept it in my 
mind, shared it with Efthimis, and we fleshed 
out a story around it.” More real-life inspiration 
came from documentaries. “I remember having 
watched Holy Hell,” he says, a film by Will Allen 
about his time in the Buddhafield cult in the US, 
led by aman known as Michel. “There’s some 
of [Michel] in Willem’s character,” Lanthimos 
says. “The make-up, the Speedos. Sexual 
dependency and control are common themes 
amongst those cults. We then just tried to 
make up our own rules.” When it comes to 
Lanthimos movies, long may the rule-making 
and breaking continue. 


Top to bottom: Emma Stone; Willem Dafoe, Jesse Plemons 
and Hong Chau; Dafoe with Margaret Qualley; Director 


Yorgos Lanthimos explores themes of control in the movie. 


Atsushi Nishijima/Searchlight, AirBnB, Disney, DreamWorks Animation, Getty Images, Marvel 


CABINET 
IN THE 
WOODS 


THE DIRECTORS OF 
RUMOURS ON MAKING 
POLITICAL SATIRE 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


PICTURE THE SCENE: a group of people get lost 
in the woods, with no phone signal. Some strange 
goings-on start, well, going on. It’s a set-up we’ve 
seen before — but never has that group consisted 
of prime ministers and Presidents. 

Rumours, directed by Guy Maddin and 
brothers Evan and Galen Johnson, is here to 
change that. Starring Cate Blanchett, Alicia 
Vikander, Nikki Amuka-Bird and Charles Dance, 
it depicts the annual G7 summit, with the septet 
of leaders meeting to write a joint statement 
about an unexplained ‘crisis’. That is, until 
everyone around them quietly vanishes, and 
they’re left to fend for themselves in a forest filled 
with surreal discoveries. “Once we said, ‘Okay, 

G7 summit. That’s the movie, almost anything 
we suggested was immediately funny,” Evan 

says of the film’s inception. “They’re just awful, 
funny people, and it’s fun to...” Galen jumps in: 
“Put them in genre scenarios.” 

Those scenarios involve an AI chatbot, 


EDNA MODE’S HOUSE 
LOS ANGELES 


a twisted love triangle, and an enormous human 
brain. Oh, and avoiding raised-from-the-dead 
‘bog bodies’, aka people brutally murdered 
centuries ago and buried in peat, which preserves 
their remains but sucks out the calcium, leaving 
them jelly-like. “We saw a video of someone 
putting one on a gurney and it was just so 
disgustingly floppy,” says Galen. “We liked their 
bonelessness,” Evan adds. “It’s a metaphor right 
away. The flacidness rhymes, in a caustic way, 
with our depiction of the leaders.” 

But Rumours wants to make you laugh as 
well as freak you out — a tonal mish-mash that 
is integral to the filmmakers’ approach. “Any 
time we get too close to one box, we veer away 
from it,” says Evan. “Some of it is just following 
the writing, and in my experience, the writing 
doesn’t follow genre rules. Characters go to 
different places, just as humans do.” 

Key to the comedy is imagining how the 
dynamics between these world leaders would 


CARTOON CRIBS 


SHREK’S SWAMP 
THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
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play out in this strange situation. “We watched 
video clips of real G7 summits,” says Maddin. 
“How these people move around and interact 
with each other with this pantomime 
congeniality.” And while there are similarities 
between these characters and existing figures, 
specific comparisons aren’t intended. “We 
wanted to keep them generic enough that we 
could drag down all politicians into our cesspit 
for critique,” says Evan. Politics is about to get 
weirder than ever. SOPHIE BUTCHER 


RUMOURS DOES NOT YET HAVE A UK RELEASE DATE 


THE X-MANSION 
WESTCHESTER, NY 
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Fighting 
fire with 
fire 


HOUSE OF THE DRAGON 


WORDS SOPHIE BUTCHER 


HOUSE OF THE Dragon’s first season 

covered a lot of ground. Decades passed, 
children were born and killed, and the 
tempestuous Targaryen family unit splintered, 
divided by claims to the Iron Throne. Season 2 
sees those two sides head towards all-out war. 
On Team Black is Emma D’Arcy’s Rhaenyra, 
controversially named as father Viserys’ 
successor as a child. On Team Green is Olivia 
Cooke’s Alicent, acting on what she thinks was 
Viserys’ final wish by crowning her son. Playing 
former childhood friends, now regal rivals, they 
tell us about the battle ahead. 


How would you describe the mindset of your 
characters going into Season 2? 

D’Arcy: Rhaenyra’s devastated. So much has 
been taken from her — her son, her father, 
her inheritance. She’s rigid with grief, and 
increasingly isolated. This series, she has to 
find a way to heal and fight for her throne. 
Cooke: Alicent’s at the height of her power. 
She’s dealing with the task she thinks Viserys 
gave her, and feeling quite dazzled and special 
now her offspring sits on the throne. There’s 
also the impending doom and anxiety of how 
that will travel within the realm, and what 
Rhaenyra’s retort will be. 


Their relationship is the show’s core. Is 
that hard to build when youre largely 
shooting separately? 

Cooke: We barely see each other on set. It 
was like ships in the night, this time around. 
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D’Arcy: It was. Alicent becomes a big figure 
in Rhaenyra’s imagination. But that’s 
interesting, because when that happens, 
one’s image of a person starts to deviate 
from reality. 

Cooke: It’s more like projection, isn’t it? 
D’Arcy: Exactly. You end up with this phantom 
that has some attributes, maybe, of the original 
character... But yeah, I just saw you in the car 
park. These two matriarchs are so influenced 
by the men in their lives. 


How does that play out in Season 2? 
D’Arcy: Grief buys Rhaenyra a bit of space. 
Her self-imposed isolation includes her 
council, so there’s this political body that’s lost 
its head. That creates wiggle room for new 
power structures. 


Cooke: Alicent pushes against the men in 
her life, and finds a big, brick wall. Rhaenyra 
buys herself this space, whereas that isolation 


is put upon Alicent, as her power and autonomy is 


usurped by her family. They started off so close. 


After everything, is any of that love 
still there? 

D’Arcy: Alicent was so foundational in 
Rhaenyra’s childhood, there’s an attachment 
that remains. I like that both realities can exist 
at once — a yearning, in equal measure to hate 
and resentment. 

Cooke: It’s yearning for past versions of the 
person. There are still embers Alicent holds 
on to. But in this new world, as much as 
Alicent can steer things away from nuclear 
disaster, there’s not much room for love in 
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THE PLATFORM 


ON WHY SPINAL TAP II SHOULD BEWARE 
THE CURSE OF THE CAMEO-PACKED FOLLOW-UP 


terms of Rhaenyra. Previously, Rhaenyra was 
reluctant to use dragon firepower. 


Did Season I’s finale change that? 

D’Arcy: The death of a child moves the goalposts 
for grief. It changes her relationship to her own 
rage. If you're a Targaryen, youre aware of balancing 
being a moderate, and harnessing that fiery 
Targaryen volatility. Her position between those 
becomes more fluid. That’s one of the questions 
of Season 2 for Rhaenyra — the ethics of war. 


ce | 


Speaking as Olivia and Emma, whose side are 
you on? Team Green or Team Black? 

D’Arcy: I’m quite a blinkered person, so I struggle 
to imagine other realities. So I have to support 
Team Black. 

Cooke: I would too, being omnipresent on the 
whole story. Knowing the misunderstanding 

that happened... 

Cooke: Exactly! But Alicent wasn’t to know! 
She’s doing her best. 

D’Arcy: The point remains that they’re both 
deeply sympathetic characters. And we can only 
operate within the context in which we exist. 


HOUSE OF THE DRAGON SEASON 2 IS ON SKY ATLANTIC AND NOW 
FROM 17 JUNE 
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From font 
to fairy tale 


PROBLEMISTA’S JULIO TORR 
MED 


UNIQUE BRAND OF COMEDY 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


WHILE WORKING AS a writer on Saturday 
Night Live, Julio Torres received an invaluable 
piece of advice from host Emma Stone. When 
acting in a comedy, she told him, “you have to 
take it seriously”. Characters, she insisted, 
“aren't vessels for jokes”. 

Torres bore this in mind when writing his 
most celebrated SNE sketch, 2017’s ‘Papyrus’, in 
which Ryan Gosling plays a lonely man who has 
a life-ruining obsession with the Avatar title 
font. It proved such a hit that it gained a sequel, 
which aired in April. For it to work, Gosling had 
to play the character with “empathy and 
honesty”, Torres explains. “I think the humour 
comes not from making fun of him, but from 
seeing qualities in him that we can relate to.” 

Torres has now brought this thoughtful 
approach to comedy to something much bigger 
— yet also more personal — with his directorial 
feature debut Problemista, which Stone 
co-produced. Part-surreal comedy, part-quasi 
autobiography, the film follows Alejandro 
(Torres), a young man from El Salvador trying to 
gain a work visa in New York to become a toy 
designer. Alejandro’s experiences in part mirror 
those of Torres, who himself made the El Salvador- 
to-NY voyage with dreams of screenwriting. 
After a series of false starts, he had an epiphany: 
“T was working at a coat-check in this museum 
and I was like, ‘Wait, what about stand-up?” 

Alejandro’s mission is equally marred by 
setbacks, not least thanks to his erratic boss 
Elizabeth, played by Tilda Swinton, who came 
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S ON HIS 


Top to bottom: Julio Torres as Alejandro (right); Torres with 
Tilda Swinton as his boss, Elizabeth; Checking progress on 
set; The American Dream wasn’t quite working out. 


aboard as a staunch fan of Torres’ work. The 
filmmaker adopted an absurdist approach to 
Alejandro’s turbulent, alienating battle with the 
visa process. “When I was writing it, I always knew 
that the script operated in two worlds: in a very 
grounded New York, and a fantastical, visual 
manifestation of feeling,” says the filmmaker. 
In the latter you'll find, for example, Alejandro 
crawling through an impossible arrangement of 
office cubicles, and battling Swinton while wearing 
armour. “Having a very intense phone call with 
someone feels like being in a scary cave, fighting 
them,” he says. “Filling out paperwork feels like 
being trapped in a maze that makes no sense. 
I think it all added up to this fairy-tale-like 
quality that the story has — this hero’s journey.” 
Alejandro may not be the most conventional 
hero — instead of saving the world he’s more 
concerned with getting onto the Hasbro 
internship programme — but Torres is 
optimistic his story is a meaningful one, 
regardless. “I hope this is the kind of movie that 
20 years from now someone will be sharing with 
someone that they really like,” he says wistfully. 
In the meantime, he hopes to work with his 
‘Papyrus’ lonely boy again. “I think we would 
both like that,” he laughs. “You can’t force 
these things, but Ryan is the one who asked 
for a ‘Papyrus’ sequel.” Your move, Gosling. 


PROBLEMISTA IS ON DIGITAL FROM 8 JULY 
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LCD SOUNDSYSTEM 


ROBERT DOUGAN 


TERRIFIED GASPS, SHRIEKS of 
laughter and applause echoed through 
the Cannes Film Festival auditorium 
at the first screening of The Substance, 
a hyper-stylised horror-comedy from 
writer-director Coralie Fargeat that 
examines the question — what if, with 
one injection, you could create a whole 
new version of yourself? A younger, 
better, more relevant one? 


JUNKIE XL 


THE OCTOPUS PROJECT 
(FEAT. RILEY KEOUGH) 


The Substance stars Demi Moore as 
Elisabeth Sparkle, a TV-fitness guru who 
creates a new variant of herself (Sue, 
played by Margaret Qualley) with an 
experimental drug after being fired. 
Fargeat’s follow-up to 2017’s hardcore 
rape-retribution thriller Revenge, it 
explores the pressure on women around 
ageing and appearance through a blend 
of wince-inducing body horror and dark 
humour. Here, the director reveals the 
influences at the heart of the film. 


JARVIS COCKER 


LISTEN NOW! HEAD TO THE EMPIRE SPOTIFY The film’s core idea stemmed from 


Fargeat’s feelings on reaching a new 
decade. “When I passed into my forties, 
I felt so depressed, like I was going to 
disappear,” she reflects. “I’m only 
halfway through my life, but I still had 
this powerful thought. I felt it was time 
to write that story.” The often-painful 
quest for female beauty also acted as 
inspiration. “All the violence women 
do to themselves, we don’t do it for 
nothing,” says Fargeat. “I really believe 
the relationship we have with our 
bodies is a body-horror story.” 


ACCOUNT TO HEAR ALL OF THE ABOVE 


Fargeat’s goal with The Substance, 

she says, is “pushing the genre to the 
extreme”. She cites a handful of 
boundary-pushing greats she looked to 
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A HORROR THAT REALLY 
GETS UNDER THE SKIN 


THE SUBSTANCE 


during her mission: “David Cronenberg, 
Paul Verhoeven, David Lynch.” These 
movies laid the groundwork for her 
expressive, explosive filmmaking style. 
“T grew up with those films,” she recalls. 
“T felt I wasn’t totally in an equation 
with everyday life, and they allowed me 
to get out of it. They were my way of 
feeling alive, my window to freedom.” 


Once the highest-paid actress in film 
history, and with a career full of twists, 
Moore makes a bold comeback as The 
Substance’s protagonist. “It’s what she 
incarnates as a symbol of an actress on 
top in Hollywood,” says Fargeat, of why 
Moore was right for the role. “To me, she 
was an icon.” But rather than a movie, it 
was the actor’s 2019 memoir Inside Out 
that sealed the deal. “It knocked me 
out,” Fargeat recalls. “It’s so powerful. 
It made me discover a side of her that 

I didn’t know.” It sounds like, thanks to 
The Substance, so are we. SOPHIE BUTCHER 


THE SUBSTANCE DOES NOT YET HAVE A UK 
RELEASE DATE 
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Clockwise from main: Roger Corman 
on the set of 1960’s The Little Shop 
Of Horrors; Posters for the director’s 


films; Joe Dante (left) with Corman. 


“Nobody in Hollywood 
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knew as much about 
making movies” 


ROGER CORMAN 


THE NEWS OF the passing of my friend, 
mentor and occasional boss, Roger Corman, was 
not entirely unexpected. 

We had been working together on a project 
he seemed excited about, which is anew 
version (or re-imagining, as they like to say in 
Hollywood) of his 1960 cult classic The Little 
Shop Of Horrors, a two-and-a-half-day wonder 
that found lasting fame as a late-night television 
‘creature feature’ and a Broadway musical 
which begat a big-budget studio remake. The 
new slant was Little Shop Of Halloween Horrors, 
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currently being written by Matinee and 
Gremlins 2 scribe Charlie Haas. At 98, I could 
see Roger was slowing down physically, 
although as sharp as ever mentally. And as 
I’ve said elsewhere, 98 is a pretty substantial 
running time, longer than most of his movies. 
Then, on 9 May I received word that Roger 
had passed on after several hospital stays. 
Following his well-deserved honorary 
Academy Award, largely bestowed for his 
monumental contributions to The Biz in the 
form of his unerring eye for talent, Roger’s 
formidable directorial 
oeuvre seemed to 
magically attain 
respectable status 
after decades of being 
considered 


CRAB 
STER 


FROM THE DEPTHS 
OF AN EVIL MIND 
CAME A DIABOLICAL 
PLAN OF TORTURE 
INCONCEIVABLE 
UNBELIEVABLE! 


exploitation junk. (What, we’re giving an Oscar 
to the guy who made She Gods Of Shark Reef?!) 

The fact is, nobody in Hollywood knew as 
much about making movies as Roger. And 
nobody knew his audience better, either. 

I was lucky enough to be in the Second 
Wave of graduates of the Corman School, 
following the likes of Coppola, Bogdanovich, 
Scorsese, etc. Our playground was Roger’s own 
indie company New World Pictures, lovingly 
satirised in the first movie I made for him 
(along with Allan Arkush and Jon Davison), 
Hollywood Boulevard, a rollickingly tasteless 
near-documentary about what it was like 
making low-budget, non-union drive-in movies 
in the 1970s. Most of us were fans of Roger’s 
movies before we worked for him and were thus 
attuned to his tastes and needs. His advice to 
first-timers was invariably along the lines of: 
Don’t congratulate yourself after getting a shot, 
move on to the next set-up. Think on your feet. 
Take advantage of opportunities. Improvise. But 
get it in the can. (We had cans then.) 

With Roger as a father figure to so many of 
us, there were naturally blow-ups and hard 
feelings on occasion, but I don’t know anyone 
who ever worked for him who came away with 
anything but affection for the man and what he 
did for us. Many of us even put Roger in our 
movies as an actor (his stint at Jeff Corey’s 
acting class, where he met Jack Nicholson, did 
not go to waste). A viewing of Alex Stapleton’s 
documentary Corman’s World attests to the high 
esteem in which he was held by his collaborators, 
a Who’s Who of Hollywood notables. 

Asked how he’d like to be remembered, 
, he said, “I was a filmmaker, just that.” Pretty 
modest for a guy who’s been called a true 
American original with a body of work that’s 
been transformative for a generation of 
baby boomers and beyond. I’ll miss 
you, Roger. We all will. 


THE BATTLE 
FOR SCARLETT 
JOHANSSON'S 
VOICE 


WHEN SCARLETT JOHANSSON signed up 
to voice an artificial-intelligence programme 

in Spike Jonze’s 2013 sci-fi romance Her, she 
may not have expected life to imitate art just 
over a decade later. In May, the company 

behind ChatGPT, OpenAI, released the latest 
model of their chatbot with an AI-generated 
voice that sounded suspiciously similar to 
Johansson’s. Sure enough, the actor soon 
released a statement revealing that the company 
had approached her to provide the voice for 

the chatbot, which she had declined, twice. 
Johansson said she was “shocked, angered and 
in disbelief” when ChatGPT 4.0 released their 
‘Sky’ chatbot with a voice “eerily similar” to 
hers. Johansson has called in the lawyers; 
OpenAI, which denies the allegations, has 
paused the Sky chatbot. 

It’s all part of an increasingly prevalent 
trend of ‘audio deepfake’ technology replicating 
voices with frightening accuracy. Sometimes 
that can be used ethically: many actors are 
seizing the potential for the technology to 
secure — or extend — their legacy. James Earl 
Jones has given permission to a voice-cloning 
company to continue his iconic Darth Vader 
voice long into the future (pray they do not alter 
it further). Val Kilmer — who lost his ability to 
speak after throat-cancer treatment — worked 
with an AI voice company to provide his single 


FIRST WORD 


line of dialogue in Top Gun: 
Maverick. Jimmy Kimmel, 
meanwhile, used AI to 
recreate the voices of fellow 
talk-show hosts on the Strike 
Force Five podcast, to their 
bafflement and bemusement. 

But audio deepfakes can be more insidious. 
Tom Hanks recently took to social media to 
warn his fans that an advert for a dental plan 
featured an AI imitation of his voice. “I have 
nothing to do with it,” he told his followers. 
(Larry Crowne would take on a different 
meaning.) Zelda Williams, meanwhile, has 
spoken out about how AI has been used to 
mimic the voice of her late father, Robin 
Williams. “I’ve already heard AI used to get his 
‘voice’ to say whatever people want,” she wrote 
on Instagram, “and while I find it personally 
disturbing, the ramifications go far beyond my 
own feelings.” Actors such as Emma Watson 
and Stephen Fry have also spoken out on the 
phenomenon. Scarlett Johansson’s voice, it 
seems, is only the latest battleground in the 
ongoing AI wars. JOHN NUGENT 
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How Much 
Is A Pint 
Of Milk? 
Isabella 

Rossellini 


THE LEGENDARY ACTOR GETS 
ANIMALISTIC FOR OUR OFF- 
THE-WALL QUESTIONNAIRE 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


4 


Which movie have you seen more than 

any other? 

The Circus, by Charlie Chaplin. I love his films 
and I love animals. The film is about a circus, 
obviously, and having all these animals interact 
with Chaplin is very comical. I read in his 
biography that he didn’t have good memories of 
making the film. The set burned down; he was 
going through a divorce — it had all sorts of 
problems. I love it. 


What’s your signature dish? 

Ordering catering. I live in a little village and 
there’s a woman called Stacy who works in a 
very beautiful shop. It’s a decorating shop but it 
used to be a food shop and they have a licence to 
cook. The entire village eats what Stacy offers. 
So my answer to your question is: Stacy. 


How much is a pint of milk? 

I think in litres and gallons. I only learned 
ounces when I had to understand how much 
liquid you could take through the airport. So 
I don’t know about pints. I really don’t know 
what it would cost. 


What do you do better than anyone else 
you know? 

Write scripts about animals. I write comical 
things about animals and I think they’re very 
original without being pretentious (Rossellini 
wrote, directed and appeared in Green Porno, 
aweb series about the mating habits of animals). 
I don’t think anyone else does anything similar. 


That’s the secret to being best at something: 
do something nobody else is doing. 


When in your life were you most starstruck? 
I’ve never really been starstruck by people in the 
filmmaking industry because I grew up around it 
(her parents were the director Roberto Rossellini 
and actor Ingrid Bergman). But I was very sick 
as alittle girl (she was treated for scoliosis) and it 
made me very interested in medicine. There was 
a [surgeon] called Christiaan Barnard, who 
performed the first heart transplant, and my dad 
introduced me to him at a party. I was shaking. 
That’s the first time I remember feeling starstruck. 


What’s the best thing you’ve ever stolen 
from a hotel? 

Stolen? Nothing! But I remember being in 

a hotel in Berlin right after the Wall had come 
down. I opened the mini bar and inside they had 
pieces of the Berlin Wall for sale for $50. That 
made me laugh so much that I bought one. 


What’s your most irrational fear? 

Tm sorry to say it but it’s giving interviews. I give 
about 500 to 600 interviews a year. I spend 
more time giving interviews than acting! 


Do you have any unusual hobbies? 

I think everything I do is a hobby. I’m an actress 
professionally, but I’m also a farmer, which I think 
is a hobby, or a passion. I farm with a friend who 
does all the vegetables and I do the animals: 
sheep, goats, bees. It’s hard work but I love it. 
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Which film always makes you cry? 

It would be one of my father’s. In Paisan there’s 
the episode about Naples with the American 
soldier and the orphaned child. When the child 
explains that his parents are dead, that always 
makes me cry. 


What’s the best piece of advice you’ve ever 
been given? 

Just do things. Don’t hesitate. Short of hurting 
somebody, just try, and don’t think too much about 
the consequences. Just do it for the adventure. 


What is the worst thing you’ve ever eaten? 
When I was a model, I was working in Japan, 
where they eat a lot of uncooked fish. We were in 
arestaurant and they brought out a fish. All its 
skin was curled up but it was still alive, with its 
mouth going “pah pah pah”. My mother taught 
me you always have to be nice, so I thanked them 
and tried a piece. As I put it in my mouth the fish 
went “pah pah pah” again. That was horrible. 


If you hadn’t become an actor, what job 
would you have? 

I would have become an animal behaviourist. 
Iam one. I have a master’s degree in it. I got 
that when I was 60. When I was young, science 
seemed very remote to me and I didn’t know 
how to get into it. Acting was much more 
available to me. So, because I’m a beauty — and 
it pays better — I went for acting. aughs) 
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Dangerous liaison: fake 
hitman Gary Johnson (Glen 
Powell) and his client 
Madison (Adria Arjona). 
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HIT MAN 


RICHARD LINKLATER AND GLEN 
POWELL IN: MURDER, THEY WROTE 


kkk 


OUT NOW /7 JUNE (NETFLIX) / CERT 15 / 115 MINS 


IT’S TAKEN A while for Glen Powell to truly 
step into the spotlight. After popping up in the 
likes of Hidden Figures, Set It Up and Everybody 
Wants Some!! (the last his first collaboration 
with Richard Linklater), it was 2022’s Top Gun: 
Maverick that saw him really take flight, 

giving an unforgettably hissable-yet-heroic 
performance as Lt Jake ‘Hangman’ Seresin. 
Major turns have come since — box-office- 
busting romcom Anyone But You and another 
aviation adventure, Devotion — but itis with Hit 
Man that Powell announces himself as a movie 
star and a filmmaking force to be reckoned with. 

Inspired by the true story of teacher- 
turned-pretend-assassin Gary Johnson (as 
reported by journalist Skip Hollandsworth in 
a 2001 article for Texas Monthly), Hit Man sees 
Powell re-team with Linklater, this time on 
a deeper creative level as co-writer. It takes the 
real-life nugget of Gary’s unusual side-hustle 
and expands it into a tale of murder, mystery 
and mugshots. Powell starts off the movie 
playing against type — his Gary is a socks- 
and-sandals-wearing loner and birdwatcher, 
with two cats and a bad haircut. But when he’s 
asked last-minute to assume the role of fake 
hit man, so as to lure those looking to hire him 
into confessing plainly enough to warrant being 
arrested, he is intoxicated by the confidence 
that being somebody else gives him. 

Cue a hilarious roll-call of disguises, as Gary 
delights in researching his targets and figuring 
out the exact type of hitman that will draw them 
over the line into illegal territory. There’s the 
tattooed redneck with wrap-around sunglasses 
and camouflage bandana; the Russian-accented, 
cigar-chomping goth in the black leather coat; 
the slick-haired, sharp-suited yuppie who looks 
like he came straight off the set of American 
Psycho; the freckle-faced British guy with 
a ginger bob, dressed entirely in orange; and 
many, many more. Powell sinks entirely into 


every one of these identities, going full-on 
goofball with impeccable comic timing. 

His finest character, though, is handsome 
charmer Ron. He is the assassin that Gary 
devises for Madison (Adria Arjona), awoman 
looking for a way out of her abusive marriage 
— but upon meeting her, Gary forgets his 
mission, letting Madison get away with her 
potential crime before striking up a relationship 
with her in his Ron persona. Arjona embodies 
both fieriness and fragility in what is surely 
a breakout role for her, making Madison an 
irresistible match for Gary/Ron while making 
sure there’s always something off about her that 
we can’t quite put our finger on. Her chemistry 
with Powell is sizzling, captured by Linklater 
through tactile touch and lingering eye contact. 
A romance based on lies and murder-for-hire 
is not exactly a healthy dynamic, but the pair 
are too magnetic for you to care, their 
charisma together oozing off-screen even 
when the plot becomes more heightened 
and melodramatic. 

Though the narrative has plenty of twists 
and turns, Linklater’s direction still manages to 
evoke the cosy, comfortable vibe of his best 
hang-out movies. Hit Man’s visual style is clean, 
unfussy — not vastly inventive, but sunny and 
colourful and engaging. That fresh, modern 
aesthetic juxtaposes nicely with a more 
traditional, jazzy score throughout. But while 
there are a few dramatic scenes that work at 
building tension, especially in the third act, 
the film mostly speeds along on a pretty even 
keel — always entertaining, but never quite 
delivering huge shifts in tempo or emotion. 
Questionable, too, is just how quickly Gary is 
able to shift gear from being a bumbling, 
socially-awkward techie into a cool-as-a- 
cucumber contract killer. The script uses Gary’s 
work as a psychology and philosophy teacher 
to go some way into digging into this, and 
the ethics of his faux assassin role, but that 
exploration remains fairly surface-level. 

Gary’s whiplash-inducing personality 
changes are but a quibble — those aside, 

Hit Man delivers on just about every level. It’s 
funny, sexy, thrilling, fascinating. It’s original, 
and refreshingly so. It’s simply a friggin’ good 
time at the movies — and so, more’s the pity that 
it will receive such a limited theatrical run after 
being picked up for distribution by Netflix. If 
you can, try to experience Linklater, Powell and 
Arjona’s heady concoction for yourself on the 
big screen. SOPHIE BUTCHER 
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Cat’s entertainment...?: 


Chris Pratt voices 

Garfield. Below: With 

devoted owner Jon & 
(Nicholas Hoult). 


THE GARFIELD 
MOVIE 


THE WORST MOVIE ABOUT CATS 
SINCE CATS 


kk 


OUT NOW / CERT U/ 101 MINS 


DIRECTOR Mark Dindal 
CAST Chris Pratt, Samuel L. Jackson, Hannah 
Waddingham, Nicholas Hoult, Ving Rhames, 

Brett Goldstein 


PLOT Tabby cat Garfield (Pratt) reunites 
with his estranged father Vic (Jackson) after 
he is cat-napped by wicked Persian cat 

Jinx (Waddingham). 


GARFIELD — THE LASAGNE-loving, Monday- 
hating, greedy, grumpy cat originating in Jim 
Davis’ long-running comic strip — is an awkward 
fit for a kids’ film. He’s a cynic forced to be 
a family-friendly goofball, a sarcastic hero being 
sold to an audience of under-tens with an 
undeveloped sense of sarcasm, a square pessimist 
peg in around optimistic hole. It has been tried 
unsuccessfully before, in 2004's Garfield: The 
Movie and its sequel — those films most notable 
for the fact that Bill Murray signed on to voice 
Garfield because he mistakenly (he claimed) 
thought one of the Coen brothers was behind it. 
This latest attempt details how Garfield 
(Chris Pratt, miscast) first met his human ‘pet’, 
Jon (Nicholas Hoult), and became estranged 
from his father Vic (Samuel L. Jackson), 
before the stubborn housecat finds himself on 
a madcap heist adventure. Whether or not you 
think this is an origin story that needs to be 
told — can a cartoon animal in a three-panel 
newspaper strip truly have a rich inner life? — 
there is a level of schmaltz to this story 
which never justifies itself. 
Sure, the animation is bright and colourful 


and energetic enough. It comes from Sony, whose 
groundbreaking work on Spider-Verse goes 
without saying. But in its visual and comedic 
approach, The Garfield Movie looks and feels 
exactly like an Illumination film: a big, glossy 
crowdpleaser in the Minions mould, factory- 
made for tired mums and dads looking for 
something to keep noisy children quiet for a bit. 

Pickings left for parents are extremely slim. 
There are deeply first-base movie references to 
the likes of Mission: Impossible, Top Gun and, 
bizarrely, Fargo. As evil cackling luvvie Jinx, 
Hannah Waddingham is perhaps the film’s MVP, 
and there is maybe one decent joke in there 
concerning a ‘Used Catapults’ store. 

Otherwise, it’s all either inert snark (“In 
case youre wondering, I do my own stunts!”), 
embarrassing dad jokes (“Are you feline sad...?”), 
pointless cameos (Snoop Dogg plays a cat for 
some reason — kids love Snoop Dogg, right?) or 
just baffling plot diversions (it is heavily implied 
that two dairy cows, who enjoy a lengthy 
emotional subplot, have sex). 

This comes from director Mike Dindal and 
writer David Reynolds, the team behind the 
sublime and still underrated The Emperor's New 
Groove. There is almost none of that film’s sharp 
wit or Chuck Jones-esque visual comedy. Instead, 
we are left with first-draft-level dialogue, 
grotesque product placement, and a weirdly 
sentimental tone — none of which belong in 
a Garfield movie. Or maybe Garfield just doesn’t 
belong in a movie? JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT This latest attempt to adapt 
the world’s laziest cat for the big screen just 
feels plain lazy: pure kids’-movie-by-numbers. 
The cinematic equivalent of a Monday. 


TREASURE 
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OUT 14 JUNE / CERT TBC / 112 MINS 
DIRECTOR Julia von Heinz 

cast Lena Dunham, Stephen Fry, 
Zbigniew Zamachowski 


This is a curious mix: a lightly comedic 
road-trip exploring generational trauma. 
Based on Lily Brett’s autobiographical novel 
Too Many Men, it has idealistic, somewhat 
self-absorbed writer Ruth (Lena Dunham) 
locking horns with her garrulous, somewhat 
insensitive father Edek (Stephen Fry), 

a Holocaust survivor. In 1991, as they retrace 
Edek’s traumatic years in Poland, von Heinz 
grapples with the generational divide as 

the pair come to terms with what he went 
through while, yes, learning about each 
other. It’s painted in broader strokes than the 
material deserves, but sweetness carries it 
through. Most effective is the vivid recreation 
of post-lron Curtain Poland — a grim, ghostly 
relic that can’t disguise past horrors. AG 


SASQUATCH SUNSET 

kKkkk 

OUT 14 JUNE / CERT 15/88 MINS 
DIRECTORS David Zellner, Nathan Zellner 
CAST Jesse Eisenberg, Riley Keough, 
Christophe Zajac-Denek 


This is a bizarre and beautiful new take on 
the Bigfoot legend. Shot almost like a mock 
BBC nature documentary, it contrasts big 
skies and Californian redwoods with a small 
group of Sasquatches (Jesse Eisenberg and 
Riley Keough among them, gamely grunting 
through heavy prosthetics). From a wordless 
script, there are insanely crude moments 

— expect sex, piss, shit, sick, engorged 
penises, and fish guts being gurgled into 
mouths — and more tragicomic grace notes. 
The lonely Sasquatches seem on the cusp 
of greater understanding, but human 
progress is set to outpace them; the ‘sunset’ 
of the title is not just a twinkly skyline, but 
the end of something. What a remarkable, 
unique, sad little cult oddity it is. JN 
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FANCY DANCE 


WHAT LILY GLADSTONE DID NEXT 
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OUT 28 JUNE (APPLE TV+) / CERT TBC / 90 MINS 


DIRECTOR Erica Tremblay 
cast Lily Gladstone, Isabel Deroy-Olson, Shea 
Whigham, Ryan Begay, Audrey Wasilewski 


PLOT When her sister disappears, Native 
American hustler Jax (Gladstone) defies the law 
to keep what's left of her family together. 


NATIVE AMERICAN STORIES on screen are 
still few and far between. Martin Scorsese’s 
Killers Of The Flower Moon was a welcome 
addition to the canon last year, and now hot 

on its heels comes Fancy Dance, an assured 
narrative-feature debut from Native American 
writer-director Erica Tremblay. The common 
denominator between both movies is actor Lily 
Gladstone. But where Scorsese’s movie arguably 
moved the focus away from the Indigenous 
community as it progressed, this film puts both 


that community and the Oscar-nominated 
actor firmly in the spotlight. 

It’s Tremblay’s attention to the details of 
the Seneca-Cayuga Reservation in Oklahoma, 
where Fancy Dance is set (and where she grew 
up), that pays dividends here. Beautifully shot 
by cinematographer Carolina Costa, we’re 
presented with an unvarnished, lived-in 
portrait of Native American life, including 
but not limited to dialogue that seamlessly 
switches between Cayuga and English, at 
times mid-conversation. The Reservation is 
populated by complicated characters who are 
doing everything they can to survive in a world 
that does not serve them, the epidemic of 
missing Indigenous women treated more as 
a thing that just happens rather than a cause 
for concern. 

One such character is Gladstone’s Jax. 
Frustrated by the inaction of authorities to 
locate her missing sister Tawi (Hauli Gray), and 
by Child Protective Services who decide that 
she’s unable to take care of her 13-year-old niece 
Roki (Isabel Deroy- Olson), Jax kidnaps Roki 
from her well-meaning but inadequate white 
grandparents and takes matters into her own 
hands. The law-enforcement chase that then 
ensues could have been injected with more 
urgency, but Tremblay still gets the most out of 


short bursts of intermittent tension — such as 
when Jax and Roki encounter an ICE agent, 
or when Jax finds herself in a room full of 
short-fused drug dealers. 

Driven by a desperate need to do right 
by her family, Jax’s actions can sometimes 
appear short-sighted, but thanks to Gladstone’s 
riveting performance they never feel 
inauthentic. Credit should also go to newcomer 
Deroy- Olson, who expertly walks the tightrope 
between naive innocence and pluckiness. 

Her scenes with Gladstone are a consistent 
highlight; though both are prone to an angry 
outburst, there’s a tenderness to the dynamic 
that frequently offsets the bleakness of the 
wider story. 

It all leads to a fitting and emotional climax 
that underlines the importance of familial 
connections and traditions, and it’s all 
communicated through a specific Indigenous 
lens. Here’s hoping Fancy Dance proves 
an impetus for that to become less of a rarity. 
AMON WARMANN 


VERDICT A thoughtful, affecting 

debut feature from Tremblay that puts 

a necessary spotlight on Indigenous peoples 
— featuring another exceptional performance 
from Lily Gladstone. 


IF 
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OUT NOW / CERT U / 104 MINS 

DIRECTOR John Krasinski 

CAST Ryan Reynolds, John Krasinski, Cailey 
Fleming, Steve Carell 


On paper, John Krasinski’s /F has all the 
right ingredients for a family adventure in 
the Amblin mould. It’s a charming story 
about reconnecting with our inner child, 
and in its concept of making IFs (short for 
“imaginary friend”) real, it brings to life an 
array of colourful characters. /F’s childlike 


vastness is influenced by every Disney/Pixar 


movie ever made, yet it’s a classic example 
of having too much of a good thing. For all 


its sweetness and star-studded cameos, the 


plot never positions itself to settle on one 
coherent idea. The result leaves far too 
many questions to be satisfying, too many 
jokes falling flat, to reach its full potential. 
Still, Krasinski provides enough sincerity to 
just about steady the ship. KE 


TAROT 

k* 

OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 92 MINS 

DIRECTORS Spenser Cohen, Anna Halberg 
cast Harriet Slater, Adain Bradley, Avantika, 
Jacob Batalon 


A group of friends unleash an ancient evil 
bound to a deck of tarot cards that starts 
taking them out one by one in the same 
fashion as their readings. Based on the 1992 
YA novel Horrorscope, directors Spenser 
Cohen and Anna Halberg’s debut feature is 
horror-by-numbers, with characters that 
scarcely get (or deserve) a name. Instead, 
they are introduced through their horoscope- 
assigned personalities; almost immediately, a 
malevolent force starts picking them off. The 
inventiveness of the kills is what salvages 
Tarot from the depths of the digital bargain 
bin, and the film walks the line between 
goofy and gruesome. But almost everything 
about it is predictable, from the forced jokes 
to the painfully formulaic twist. AB 


THE DEAD 
DON'T HURT 


VIGGO GOES WEST 
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OUT 7 JUNE / CERT 15/129 MINS 


DIRECTOR Viggo Mortensen 
CAST Vicky Krieps, Viggo Mortensen, Solly 
McLeod, Danny Huston, Garret Dillahunt 


PLOT Vivienne (Krieps) and Holger (Mortensen) 
have their quiet life on the American frontier 
shattered when the Civil War breaks out. 


IT’S NOT UNUSUAL for a Western to open 
with a figure on horseback. However, in 

Viggo Mortensen’s second feature as director 
(and writer, and composer), that figure does 

not wear a Stetson but rather a metal visored 
helmet, and is clad in plate-mail armour. It’s 

a surprising and striking image: a chivalric 
knight of medieval legend, trotting through 

a primeval forest. And it is our first clue 

that Mortensen’s take on a later but no less 
mythologised historical period — the Wild West 
— willbe ofa distinctly different flavour to most 
other horse operas. 

Not that that stops Mortensen from playing 
with its popular archetypes. His knightly vision 
(and it’s no spoiler to say that it is a vision) is 
swiftly followed by a shoot-out which spills from 
a saloon ina familiarly dusty frontier town, 
perpetrated by a killer who literally wears 
a black hat. There is talk of manifest destiny 
and progress, and some examination of the 
immigrant experience at the fringe of society. 
Plus, significantly, the story climaxes with 
a violent confrontation fuelled, apparently, by 
revenge. But, for the most part, The Dead Don’t 
Hurt is concerned with the more positive 
motivations of acceptance, forgiveness and love. 
Despite a few brutal outbursts (in one plot- 
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g Weston 
(Solly McLeod). 


hinging case, disturbingly so), this is for the 
most part a remarkably gentle film. 

At its tender core stands Vivienne Le Coudy 
(Vicky Krieps), a French-Canadian florist 
who gives up her life in San Francisco being 
droned at by her haughty suitor to settle in 
Elk Flats, Nevada, with Danish ex-soldier Holger 
Olsen (Mortensen), after they pretty much 
fall in love at first sight. Vivienne is no less 
determined and independent than her ruggedly 
individualistic lover, and their relationship is 
presented as a union of equals. Krieps and 
Mortensen make a convincing and engaging 
couple, though after Holger heads off to 
“fight against slavery” in the Civil War, the 
film is carried by Krieps, as Vivienne must 
deal with the predatory attentions of the 
previously mentioned black-hatted no-gooder: 
a powerful rancher’s spoiled son, portrayed 
with unredeemable nastiness by Solly McLeod 
(Tom Jones). 

Where The Dead Don’t Hurt comes 
alittle unstuck is in its structure, which 
stutters through three time-periods. This 
isn’t to say it’s hard to follow, but the way 
it suddenly switches from one time to another, 
sometimes for very brief and incidental scenes, 
undermines the dramatic momentum. 
Fortunately, this does not distract irreparably 
from a solid and heartfelt romantic drama, 
which takes a primarily emotional approach 
to its genre revisionism. DAN JOLIN 


VERDICT A Western that hits many 
of the expected beats but which does so 
in an unexpected manner, being centred 
on a tender, loving relationship rather than 
gunplay and grit. 
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It’s a kind of magic: 
Emma Stone and 


Joe Alwyn. 


KINDS OF 
KINDNESS 


YORGOS LANTHIMOS’ TRILOGY 
OF TERROR 


Kk KK 


OUT 28 JUNE / CERT TBC / 165 MINS 


WITH KINDS OF Kindness, his ninth feature 
film, Greek filmmaker Yorgos Lanthimos 
reinforces his formidable reputation as one 

of the great directors of contemporary world 
cinema. This triptych piece — studded with the 
characteristically oddball humour, violent 
shocks and sexual preoccupation of Lanthimos’ 
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best work — is his version of going back to 
basics. His third consecutive collaboration with 
Emma Stone is perhaps the most stripped-down 
of the trio, unadorned by the ornate period 
trappings of The Favourite and the intricate, 
Victorian-steampunk production design of 
Alasdair Gray adaptation Poor Things. It’s shot 
and set in modern New Orleans, but far from the 
instantly recognisable Creole architecture of 
the French Quarter: seemingly prosaic offices, 
roads and suburban homes are the core 
locations. As ever with Lanthimos, though, the 
action is rarely run-of-the-mill. 

We open with Jesse Plemons as corporate 
lackey Robert, meticulously controlled by 
all-knowing boss Raymond (Willem Dafoe). 
Having failed to satisfactorily fulfill Raymond’s 
command to crash his car into another vehicle 
at great speed, he refuses to repeat the incident 
and is immediately ostracised. All of Raymond’s 
bizarre sporting gifts from Robert, such as 
asmashed John McEnroe tennis racquet, are 
removed from his home; his wife Sarah (Hong 
Chau) leaves him. Bereft, Robert meets Rita 
(Stone) and eventually gives in to Raymond’s 
demands. Titled ‘The Death Of R.M.F’, this 
opening segment is the strongest of the three, 
and gives the always compelling Plemons a rare 
but much-deserved lead role. It also clearly sets 


7 
> 


_ “You've lost more 
weight, | think. 
Skinny men are the | 
most ridiculous 
thing there is. 
We've gone over 
this before — you 
must put on 
a few pounds.” 
RAYMOND 
(WILLEM DAFOE) 


out the kind of hilarious dysfunction 
that follows. 

Each chapter sees each cast- 
member take on a different role — 
except for Lanthimos regular Yorgos 
Stefanakos, who briefly pops up in 
each section as the silent, peripheral 
R.M.F., providing the connective 
tissue between stories. The 
overarching tone is what unifies 
the trilogy, too: the surreally dark 
humour, the careful sense of quiet and the 
stately pacing is more akin to Lanthimos’ earlier 
work — particularly Dogtooth and The Lobster 
(like those, Kinds is co-written with Lanthimos 
by Efthimis Filippou). It may unfold too slowly 
for some, but that measured pace gives you 
adequate breathing time from the many grisly 
moments of surprise. 

Stone, little-used in the first chapter, is 
brought to the fore as Liz, wife of Plemons’ Daniel 
(and daughter of Dafoe’s George), in part two. 
She’s a marine biologist lost at sea for some time 
— we're treated to black-and-white flashbacks 
of her time on a desert island in which she eats 
a human leg — and things take a severe turn when 
Daniel suspects ‘Liz’ is, in fact, a doppelganger. As 
is often the case with anthology films, this middle 
section is perhaps the weakest, though there is 


Top to bottom: Cop out — Mamoudou Athie; Three’s 


a crowd? Margaret Qualley, Jesse Plemons and Willem 


Dafoe; Marital strife: Hong Chau with Plemons. 


still much to admire. The performances remain 
exceptional, with Margaret Qualley and 
Mamoudou Athie offering sterling support 

as Liz and Daniel’s gently sympathetic friends. 
One especially shocking sequence, in particular, 
is outrageously funny — and remarkably explicit 
for a major studio outing, even if it’s only 
fleetingly on screen. (If nothing else, it’s bound 
to annoy the online prudes who moan about sex 
scenes in films.) 

Finally, Dafoe returns in the final section 
as cult leader Omi — arole he was born to 
play, being surely one of Hollywood’s most 
intense and compelling actors — while Plemons 
and Stone are a couple searching for a woman 
who can awaken the dead. Macabre goings-on 
at a morgue and a devilish sequence involving 
Stone and a dog are among several highlights in 
this concluding segment. 

Lanthimos, reuniting with cinematographer 
Robbie Ryan, has created a wild, challenging 
world of unusual, put-upon people treating each 
other utterly brutally, which the ironic title 
belies. If not quite his best work and a touch 
overlong at 165 minutes, it is still crafted with 
deep humanity. It’s reassuring that he gets to 
make such strange, big films with A-listers 
like Stone, who is again on excellent, risk- 
taking form. Lanthimos’ long-standing 
dedication to making gleefully weird work 
hasn’t changed, but the mainstream seems to 
have come across to him instead. Ultimately, 
it’s a Yorgos world and we're just grinning in it. 
LOU THOMAS 


VERDICT Another humane, odd and highly 
accomplished Yorgos Lanthimos film, one that 
sees him returning to the tone of his earlier 
work after The Favourite and Poor Things. 


Raka (Peter Macon), Noa 
(Owen Teague) and Mae 
(Freya Allan) are on high 
alert. Below right: An 
illuminating read. 


[Fite | 

KINGDOM OF 
THE PLANET 
OF THE APES 


TROY McCLURE SADLY DID NOT 
MAKE THE CUT 


Kk 


OUT NOW / 12A/ 145 MINS 


DIRECTOR Wes Ball 
CAST Owen Teague, Freya Allan, Kevin Durand, 
Peter Macon, William H. Macy 


PLOT After young ape Noa (Teague) encounters 
a human (Allan), hostile apes attack his village 
and bring his tribe into a wider world. 


IT MAY BE hard to get excited about a sequel 
trilogy to a prequel trilogy to five original 

films (not even counting the failed reboot). 

But the good news about this latest simian effort 
is that it drills into character and culture to 
ground its story, and has a bit where two apes 
on horses re-enact A Knight’s Tale. If it’s lower 
on action than its immediate predecessors, 

it at least has more character drama than 

a thousand monkeys trying to retype the works 
of Shakespeare. 

Director Wes Ball bids a definitive farewell 
to Andy Serkis’ Caesar and picks up the thread 
“many generations” later, or about 300 years. 
Perhaps inevitably, opposing groups in this new 
time-period lay claim to Caesar’s legacy. Young 
Noa (Owen Teague) lives peacefully among 
his tribe, battling a mild father complex and 
preparing for a rite of passage. But after 
a mysterious human, Mae, played with unfailing 
intensity by The Witcher’s Freya Allan, appears 
nearby, the settlement is attacked by apes from 
amore martial culture, and Noa must head off 
to rescue his kidnapped clan. 


REVIEWS 


Ball and his team have sensibly decided 
there’s not much point paying for bigger name 
actors if you're going to bury them in pixels. 
Aside from Teague, very much arising star, the 
biggest name playing an ape here is Kevin 
Durand, who’s having a good year (see also 
Abigail) but is not as big as Serkis or Toby 
Kebbell. Any money thus saved has gone on 
endless photo-realistic scenes of chattering 
chimps and largely superb VFX, as Noa 
tries to untangle what’s going on and figure 
out a way to find and rescue his clan. It’s 
a thoughtful film about the way the victors 
rewrite history, sometimes in the face of clear 
evidence to the contrary, and about the clash of 
developing cultures. But there are also times 
when you can sense the film holding back 
exposition, saving up conflicts and characters 
for the next two instalments. 

The film does generally good work in 
making it clear who’s who despite all the fur 
and teeth, and in showing how Noa’s efforts to 
understand Mae’s will to survive help him to 
understand his own people. Durand’s Proximus 
Caesar, bonobo head of the titular kingdom, 
appears relatively late in the film, but still makes 
an impact as the ape obsessed with co-opting 
man-made technology against any remaining 
“echoes” (humans), but also his fellow apes. 
Ball thus establishes meaty themes and big 
potential conflicts for the future, while giving 
us just enough of an arc here to make this film 
stand alone. HELEN O’HARA 


VERDICT It’s less action-heavy than the 
last trilogy and inevitably more ape-centric, but 
this is a promising start for the latest series of 
simian thrillers. These apes are still strong. 
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Look Who’s back: Millie 


cuti Gatwa. 


Below: Jinkx Mc ee hy 


as Maestro in ‘The * 
Devil’s Chord’. 


DOCTOR WHO: 
SERIES 14 


SPACE BABY’S DAY OUT 


KkKK 


OUT NOW (BBC ONE/iPLAYER) / EPISODES VIEWED 4 OF 8 


DOCTOR WHO'S REGENERATION continues 
apace. This is Russell T Davies’ first full season 
back at the helm of the world’s longest-running 
sci-fi series, following last year’s 60th anniversary 
specials and Christmas’ introduction proper 

to Ncuti Gatwa’s Fifteenth Doctor and Millie 
Gibson’s companion Ruby Sunday. And whether 
youre calling it Series 1, Series 14, or Series 40 
(diehard Whovians, we see you), this latest reboot 
sees Who back, better than it’s been in years. 

Much of the silliness is front-loaded in 
season opener ‘Space Babies’, a caper as daft as 
that title suggests, which lands the Doctor and 
Ruby aboard a spaceship run by — you guessed 
it! — babies. It’s a low-stakes, high-flatulence 
cosmic fairy tale, buoyed by Gatwa and Gibson’s 
charisma and grace notes — a thoughtfully 
handled commentary on reproductive rights; 
the Doctor’s bonding with a scared child over 
their shared foundling status — that speak to 
Davies’ intrinsic understanding of Who. 

The series really hits its stride, however, 
with the one-two punch of ‘The Devil’s Chord’ 
and the Steven Moffat-written ‘Boom’. The 
former, a lavishly designed and ingeniously 
executed ’60s-set tribute to the power of music, 
continues Davies’ flirtation with giving Who 
amore prominent fantasy edge. Jinkx Monsoon’s 


malevolent, musical and fabulously unhinged 
Maestro is a mythic villain who sings very much 
in Neil Patrick Harris’ Toymaker’s key, and the 
episode — complete with Multiverse Of 
Madness-style song battles — is an outré 
spectacle, complete with a big twist finale (in 
more ways than one). 

‘Boom’, on the other hand, which sees the 
Doctor confined to a hair-trigger landmine for 
45 minutes, is a masterclass in suspense and 
economical storytelling. At once a bone-deep 
character study and an incendiary skewering of 
religious dogmatism, the military-industrial 
complex, and “thoughts and prayers” thinking, 
‘Boom’ — brilliantly shot on a Volume-backdrop- 
plus-actual-quarry set — sees Gatwa and Gibson 
really come into their own, as Moffat puts the 
Doctor and Ruby through the emotional wringer. 
That such a pure sci-fi episode is followed by 
‘73 Yards’, a Davies-penned, near-Doctorless 
diversion into Welsh folk horror, typifies this 
new-look Whoniverse’s exciting unpredictability. 

This reboot isn’t perfect by any means. 
Some of the CBBC-level goofiness jars; the 
series’ many mystery boxes occasionally feel 
precariously stacked; and mileage with Davies’ 
more on-the-nose callbacks to Who’s past will 
vary. But with Gatwa and Gibson aboard the 
TARDIS, and Davies — backed by a Disney-sized 
budget — taking bigger swings than ever before, 
there’s a real buzz about Doctor Who once more. 
JORDAN KING 


VERDICT 
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OUT NOW (NETFLIX) / EPISODES VIEWED 6 OF 6 
SHOWRUNNER Abi Morgan 

CAST Benedict Cumberbatch, Ivan Morris 
Howe, Gaby Hoffmann, McKinley Belcher III 


Monsters real and imagined are confronted 
in this ambitious story of a Jim Henson- 
esque puppeteer searching for his missing 
son in ’80s New York. Mixing true crime and 
social realism with a giant blue creature isn’t 
an easy sell, but creator Abi Morgan deftly 
weaves in the delusions of Vincent (Benedict 
Cumberbatch) with everything from 
homelessness to homophobia. Although 
Cumberbatch is the star draw and Gaby 
Hoffmann impresses too, McKinley Belcher 
Ill is Eric’s MVP, playing queer policeman 
Michael Ledroit with admirably precise 
restraint. It’s an eccentric story about finding 
home, whether that be in the arms of family, 
or in a very literal sense; even the titular 
monster finds his place here. Do 
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OUT 31 MAY / CERT 15/92 MINS 

DIRECTOR Kiah Roache-Turner 

cAsT Ryan Corr, Alyla Browne, Penelope 
Mitchell, Jermaine Fowler 


While its depiction of a small spider that grows 
increasingly larger and more violent is hugely 
compelling, the family dynamics at the core of 
Sting are considerably less so. Other than 
12-year-old Charlotte (Alyla Browne), most of 
the characters are one-dimensional; that’s 
easily forgiven if they’re just there to outlive 

a giant spider, but it’s a problem when they 
take up so much of the film’s 92-minute 
runtime. There’s little in the interplay between 
Charlotte and her parents that we haven’t 
seen before, and apart from some brief 
gruesome flashes, the spider-y goodness 
really only shows up for the beginning and 
end. That leaves the vast majority of Sting 

as a dysfunctional-family drama that never 
manages to get you wrapped up in its web. BL 
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ATLAS 


THIS SCI-FI MOVIE IS ALL OVER 
THE MAP 


k* 


OUT NOW (NETFLIX) / CERT TBC / 90 MINS 


DIRECTOR Brad Peyton 
cast Jennifer Lopez, Simu Liu, Mark Strong, 
Sterling K. Brown 


PLOT Three decades after a devastating attack by 
rogue Al Harlan (Liu), Atlas (Lopez) joins a crack 
team to track him down. 


THESE DAYS, ANY original sci-fi film is worth 
cheering for; one boasting genuine movie stars 
is even more exciting. Sadly, this Brad Peyton 
effort can’t deliver on its promise. The 
Rampage director benefits from some cool 
imagery and a great cast — in particular 
acommitted lead performance from Jennifer 
Lopez — but wastes it on predictable character 
beats and a pat trauma narrative. 

It’s all very sci-fi-looking: lots of flying cars 


and blue glowy things. No surprise given this 
begs, borrows and steals from classic films and 
games of the genre. An opening raid to capture 
the rebel AI known as Casca (Abraham Popoola) 
is heavily indebted to the attack on Trinity in 
The Matrix, while a computer voice asking, 
“Do you wish to continue?” as someone watches 
the news is surely meant to evoke Starship 
Troopers. The plot echoes the 2004 I, Robot: 
Lopez’s Al-sceptic Atlas must overcome her 
painful past to unite with an artificial intelligence 
and save the day from an evil robot (Simu Liu). 

A considerable chunk of time involves 
Atlas adapting to an interactive mech suit — 
and its AI companion Smith (Gregory James 
Cohan) — which she must use to navigate 
a hostile planet where the big bad is hanging 
out. This section has lots of extremely relatable 
moments of tech frustration: the endless 
pressure to sign up for services you don’t want, 
the patronising user manual, the creepily 
intrusive data-mining. It’s funny and horrifying 
at the same time: surely by the time we have 
flying cars and an LA that looks like Singapore 
we should have moved past this? 

The premise, frustratingly, leaves the 
physically gifted Lopez essentially locked in 
a box for ages; Liu is similarly confined to lurk 
menacingly and rely on eerie contact lenses for 
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Left: Jennifer 
Lopez gives 

a punchy 
performance as 
Atlas. Below, 
top to bottom: 
What happened 
to the LA beach 
weather?; Simu 
Liu as Harlan. 


al 


impact. Still, there are entertaining moments as 
Smith develops sarcasm and Atlas gets to grips 
with action, though they can’t make up for the 
strongly conservative narrative. For a film about 
robots this is remarkably heavy on God-and- 
country motifs. There’s also some muddy 
exposition that smacks of rewrites, and rushed 
VFX that the film can’t afford. Anything with 
mech suits and a first-person-shooter scene 
risks looking gamey to begin with; you can’t 
shortchange the VFX as well. 

In the end, there’s a little too much 
woo-woo ‘become one with the machine’ 
talk for this to really sing; it’s a metaphor for 
overcoming trauma but also deathly literal. 
Lopez is committed and manages to sell some 
objectively ridiculous scenes, but the narrative 
can’t get past its own obsession with therapy- 
speak, when what it really needs is a raft of 
old-fashioned one-liners instead. HELEN O’HARA 


VERDICT Lopez throws everything at this, 
but even major movie-star charisma can’t 
make up for the recycled story elements, tired 
exposition and endless psycho-babble. Maybe 
the machines can take over and do better. 
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YOU NEVER KNOW 


MEET THE MAN BEHIND 
THE MOUSTACHE 


Kk 


AUTHOR TOM SELLECK WITH ELLIS HENICAN 


IT’S ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to 
TOM ‘ : 
SELLECK read Tom Selleck s a 
written with Fox political 
analyst Ellis Henican, and come 
away disliking him. The young 
Selleck who is its main subject 
is a decent kid, responsible to 
a fault and anxious to do good 
work. Surprisingly anxious, in fact, for a 6’ 4” 
heartthrob with the moustache-growing abilities 
of a god — but all the more relatable for it. 
Selleck fell into acting almost by accident but 
quickly got serious about the craft, building his 
skills one “brick” at a time — a labour-intensive 
metaphor that he uses repeatedly. Through 
endless graft on failed pilots, TV guest roles and 
schlock films, Selleck works his way towards the emulate. However, Selleck rarely names those only a wrap-up chapter bringing us up to date 
big time, with mini-series The Sacketts finally who let him down. Holding a grudge, in his view, on Blue Bloods. Fans will be disappointed to 
bringing him serious heat. It brings him, in fact, is a poor way to live, and part of his extensively find not a word about Friends, nor some of his 
to acrossroads: the pilot for a new series called discussed philosophy of life and work is to set late-career films. Perhaps he’s planning a second 
Magnum (the PI. was a late and despised addition) such petty things aside. volume. As a standalone this has flashes of 
or a Steven Spielberg movie called Raiders Of The Despite this reserve, Selleck does occasionally impish humour — planting false stories about 
Lost Ark. This pilot was picked up and film history swerve into the curmudgeonly, with broadsides Magnum’s demise in a tabloid, for instance — 
shaped accordingly, but Selleck’s enthusiasm for directed at striking unions (the benefits gained but for the most part is a deeply earnest attempt 
the role he lost, and his philosophical attitude in are never worth the cost, apparently), long and to reckon with the actor’s craft and career, and 
dealing with it, suggests he would have captured baggy shorts (Magnum’s short shorts were to explain how to turn hard work into good luck. 
Indy’s energy rather well. perfectly fine, actually) and protesting students HELEN O’HARA 
Selleck is entirely discreet, with next to (who he holds responsible for the death of 
nothing on his love life and little about his wives. a friend’s family). Selleck is a proud veteran VERDICT 
He offers gentlemanly praise to those who and devotes considerable time to his military 
helped him along, from his personal assistant on service, but he completely skips his long-time 
Magnum, Pualani McGinness, to James Garner, NRA advocacy. In fact, this more-or-less finishes 
whose mentorship as a series lead he tried to with Magnum’s eighth and final season, with 
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Clockwise from 
left: Furiosa (Anya 
Taylor-Joy) is on the 
war path; Dementus 
be (Chris Hemsworth) 
has Furiosa in his 
grasp as Praetorian 
J »’ ~~ Jack (Tom Burke) 
looks on; Leader 


of the pack. 


KILLER 
QuOTE 


seamless. Both actors find the right 
balance of steeliness and fractured 
“Who's got the humanity that Theron instilled. 
goods, the Taylor-Joy, in particular, is 
bollocks, the phenomenal, her big, intense eyes 
the ever-expanding dystopian world testes, to ride standing out starkly against her engine- 
in which it is set; a prequel to 2015’s with Dementus?” oil-smeared forehead, emoting subtly 
Fury Road, a historically exceptional in a dialogue-light role. Chris 
action movie which may never be Hemsworth’s Dementus, meanwhile, 
bettered; and perhaps the most is a talker: a charismatic, frequently 
ambitious film Miller has ever made. shirtless and increasingly chaotic 
It is a lot. Where Fury Road was despot ruling his armada of bikers from 
set over a mere 36 hours, this story spans apetrol-powered Roman chariot. Through him, 
15 years. Where Fury Road was singular, Furiosa wrestles with hope versus hate, with what 
unstoppable action ecstasy, this is more justice and revenge look like in an inhuman world. 
episodic tension, divided into five chapters, But don’t misunderstand. Any concerns 
each with cryptic titles like “The Pole Of that Miller, in his 80th year, decided to put 
Inaccessibility’. It is markedly different from on his grandfather slippers and settle down 
that last film in so many ways, and yet inextricably for a nice, quiet character study are wildly 
tied to it, deepening our understanding of what misplaced. Nobody does emotionally trenchant, 
Charlize Theron’s Furiosa meant when she character-driven, nitro-powered action like 
spoke of “looking for redemption” and said that him. There is, once again, an astonishing 
her “mother died on the third day”. Places only standard of stunts and visual effects sustained 
whispered of or glimpsed before — Gas Town, throughout these 148 minutes. Quite often your 
the Bullet Farm, the Green Place — are finally eyes will not fully comprehend what you are 
rendered on screen, vast and grandiose. The watching, or how it could be possible. After 
Wasteland feels bigger and busier and also 45 years in the business, George Miller is 
somehow lonelier and more oppressive, like if still showing everyone how it’s done. What 
David Lean did dieselpunk. a privilege to witness him. JOHN NUGENT 
Yet it always feels human-focused. 
Remarkably, Anya Taylor-Joy does not even 
appear for the first hour or so — it’s credit to the 
casting of Alyla Browne, equally brilliant as 
younger Furiosa, that the transition is almost 
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FURIOSA: A MAD 
MAX SAGA 


WELCOME THIS FILM AT THE GATES 
OF VALHALLA 


OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 148 MINS 


DIRECTOR George Miller 
cast Anya Taylor-Joy, Chris Hemsworth, Alyla 
Browne, Tom Burke, Charlee Fraser, Lachy Hulme 


PLOT Years before she meets Max Rockatansky, 
Furiosa (Taylor-Joy) desperately searches for 
her way home after being kidnapped by the 
foot soldiers of warlord Dementus (Hemsworth). 


IN 1979, GEORGE Miller made his feature debut 
with Mad Max, a modest, near-future indie about 
acop taking on a biker gang. Four decades later, 
amazingly, he’s still playing in that insane sandpit. 
Furiosa represents a lot of things: an epic slice of 
myth-making, a Homeric odyssey that broadens 


VERDICT There is a very different engine 
driving Furiosa to that of Fury Road: it’s a rich, 
sprawling epic that only strengthens and 

deepens the Max-mythology. It shall ride eternal! 
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A model idea: Harold 
Halibut (right) finds 
himself in a strange 


new world. 


HAROLD HALIBUT 


A UNIQUE STOP-MOTION ODDITY 
THAT’S A DIFFERENT KETTLE OF FISH 


Kk 


PC, PS5, XBOX SERIES S/X 


“VERY FEW CARTOONS are broadcast live,” 
goes an old Simpsons joke. “It’s a terrible strain 
on the animators’ wrists.” But that is exactly 
the sensation you have when playing Harold 
Halibut, aremarkable if frustrating new game 
that gives the experience, perhaps for the first 
time, of rendering stop-motion puppets as 
they’re animated live before your eyes. 

On this point alone, it feels significant, just 
as games like Dragon’s Lair or Cuphead gave the 
sensation of playing a 2D cartoon. German game 
director Onat Hekimoglu has been working on 
the concept for well over a decade, creating 
physical puppets in the real world and then using 
technology called photogrammetry to scan 
them into the game software. The end result is 
immediately striking: this is a world that feels 
tactile, handmade, analogue. You can practically 
feel the imperfections of the character models, 
the scratchiness of their faces, the hand-painted 
backgrounds. The vibe here is deliberately 
unpolished — like a cross between Wes Anderson’s 
animated efforts and Camberwick Green. 

That approach makes total sense for this 
particular story. It’s a retrofuturist apocalyptic 
yarn, set on a spaceship which appears to have 
left Earth during an alt-1970s Cold War. A couple 
of centuries later, the ship crashes in the ocean 
of an alien planet, and that’s where it remains. 
You play the eponymous Harold, a nervy 
professor’s assistant with an Anton Chigurh 
haircut, whose best friend is a mop. His life 
is dreary and monotonous — until he meets 


a multicoloured alien named Weeoo, and his 
tiny mind is blown wide open. 

That story is key, because this is a game 
that’s decidedly narrative-driven. You could 
level the accusation that it falls into the 
uncharitably named subgenre of ‘walking 
simulator’. Gameplay, such as it is, is limited 
to basic, understated tasks, most often simply 
ferrying messages between characters. Some 
of them go nowhere: one mini-game involves 
unfixing screws in order to repair a printer, 
only for Harold to be electrocuted in what turns 
out to be a bizarre prank. Others are more 
mundane still: one mission is literally titled 
“Declutter The Storage Room” and is about 
as white-knuckle as that sounds. 

Such futile diversions can make for an 


exasperating player experience, especially when 
paired with excessively lengthy cutscenes. But that 
also seems to be the point: it’s going for asense 
of dystopian ennui. And while Harold Halibut’s 
gameplay is never as revolutionary as its visual 
concept, it is never not atmospheric. This is 

a gently philosophical game with occasional 
moments of profound beauty. “I wonder what 
it’s like to not feel emotions,” Harold ponders at 
one point. You will, at the very least, feel some 
feelings while playing this game. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT 
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Top to bottom: 
Love birds Kathy 
| (Jodie Comer) and 
1 Benny; On a steel 
horse he rides 
— gang member 
Funny Sonny 


(Norman Reedus). 


Johnny over who will share Benny’s 
future. Even when events heat up as 
Johnny’s methods of leadership 
become more ruthless, this conflict 
doesn’t have the strength alone to 
propel the story forward at an 


Director Jeff 
Nichols has cited 
Martin Scorsese’s 


FILM Rates GoodFellas as 
a gang of road-ripping reprobates inspirations “When 


over the best part of two hours. | watch GoodFellas, engaging pace. ny 
Inspired by Danny Lyon’s book of ijetcrepinto It is, though, an exquisitely 
the same name, the film follows an ihese rite MuRt shot film, bathed in sun-baked 
interpretation of the author, played Sar io Sian hues. Nichols’ long-standing 


FEATURING THE MOST LEATHER by a fuzzy-faced Mike Faist, as he cieasinee cinematographer Adam Stone largely 
SEEN ON SCREEN SINCE documents the fictionalised group — isoling. That's studies The Vandals’ convoy from 
UNDERWORLD: AWAKENING known here as The Vandals — as they ads hati was a distance, occasionally adopting 
booze, brawl and burn rubber across doing with this,” adocumentary-style approach. Yet 
* * * their native Chicago. Central to hengeania : this distance works against the 
OUT 21 JUNE / CERT 15/116 MINS his story is Butler’s Benny, a quiet, : vitality of the gang: the punches 
contemplative loyalist, and his thrown, the spilt blood, the ice 
DIRECTOR Jeff Nichols conflict-creating relationships with quasi- clinking in the bottom of a rapidly drained glass 
CAST Austin Butler, Jodie Comer, Tom Hardy, father-figure Johnny (Tom Hardy, trying his of bourbon all feel strangely sterile. Comer 
Mike Faist, Michael Shannon, Norman Reedus best Brando impersonation) and partner proves a lively narrator with her animated 
Kathy (Jodie Comer). Chicago accent, but there’s a distinct lack of 
PLOT In 1960s Chicago, a photojournalist (Faist) The latter is the film’s secondary storyteller, thrust given it’s a film that spotlights the unruly 
documents the lives of a motorcycle gang as relaying her experiences to Danny in both energy of a group of lawless men. There is at least 
tensions drive their dynamic to boiling point. the mid ’60s and early ’70s. Her love of Benny plenty to admire through the handsome quality 
stands at stubborn odds with The Vandals’ of filmmaking, and this is a slick showcase of 
AUSTIN BUTLER IS not a man to rush his priorities, which range from idleness to Butler’s burgeoning star power. But when it 
words. Every line of dialogue feels like it’s violence. Their fabric is fortified by the comes to bottling the spirit of its subjects, 
preceded by a pregnant pause or a considered supporting characters: Michael Shannon, The Bikeriders proves a rebel with some flaws. 
stare while the star rolls the words around a Nichols regular, plays a toasted army reject BETH WEBB 
in his mouth. This abandonment of immediacy who takes pride in his bike-work; Toby Wallace, 
feels well-suited for The Bikeriders, a glacial a livewire presence and relative newcomer, VERDICT More of a slow burn than 
study of oil-stained Americana, sumptuously plays a wayward kid looking to The Vandals a thrill-ride, this study of bygone motorhead 
crafted by writer-director Jeff Nichols. for a sense of purpose. Yet their narratives are mentality at its most visceral and violent is 
It’s a bold choice to stretch a tale about stifled by the central fight between Kathy and gorgeously shot — but only nicks the surface. 
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Unparalleled access to 
his game-changing movies 


ry 
EMPIRE 


FEATURING A MAJOR NEW INTERVIEW WITH THE DIRECTOR HIMSELF, 
PLUS IN-DEPTH CELEBRATIONS OF EACH OF HIS FILMS 


ON SALE NOW 


THE SYMPATHIZER 


ROBERT DOWNEY JR HAS HIS 
DR. STRANGELOVE MOMENT 


Kk KK 


OUT NOW (SKY / NOW) / EPISODES VIEWED 7 OF 7 


AT REGULAR OPPORTUNITIES, The 
Sympathizer likes to remind you not to blindly 
trust what you're told. At the tail end of the 
Vietnam War, its narrator (Hoa Xuande), known 
only as The Captain, is being held in a North 
Vietnamese re-education camp, where he’s 
forced into confessing his story. As he recounts 
his years as a Communist spy, first infiltrating 
the South Vietnamese special police, then 
operating as a mole in America after the fall of 
Saigon, all while reporting back to the very 
people now holding him captive, The Captain 
repeatedly states that this is his version of 
events. Time rewinds as he rethinks his account, 
adding new details. We watch scenes that he 
admits he never witnessed. In war, there is no 
truth, only points of view. 

The Sympathizer is a big, fiercely intelligent, 
often very funny, sometimes difficult drama. 
Based on Viét Thanh Neuyén’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel, it’s a story of many 
themes, wrestled into mostly digestible shape 
by showrunners Don McKellar and Park 
Chan-wook (Old Boy, The Handmaiden). 

In its simplest terms, it’s about aman 
understanding his identity — The Captain is 
half Vietnamese, half American, so technically 
has no loyalty to a ‘side’ — but it’s curious 
about a great deal more than that. 

With all the beefy themes being explored — 


re 


wa 
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Captain, my captain?: Hoa 
Xuande with Robert Downey 
Jr in one of his four roles. 
Below: Sandra Oh as Sofia. 


the refugee experience; Americanisation of 
history; assimilation; appropriation — it can be 
hard to orient yourself within the story. Each 
episode is almost standalone. Settings and tones 
shift, from explosive action in the opener; to 
broad comedy in ‘Give Us Some Good Lines’, 

an episode that follows the making of a crass 
American movie about the Vietnam War; to 

a haunting and surreal finale. All this is, though, 
probably the point. It’s not meant to be simple. 
None of this is simple. 

Relative unknown Hoa Xuande (Cowboy 
Bebop) is terrific in the lead, giving The Captain 
a Boy Scout-ish layer of innocence over his 
darkness. He’s the sturdy, underplayed core, 
which allows things around him, both in style 
and performance, to hit a more eccentric pitch. 
That’s particularly true in the case of Robert 
Downey Jr, who plays four roles, representing 
different facets of American power, from 
government operatives to a Hollywood director. 
Laden with wigs, accents and fake noses, he turns 
in a big performance — four big performances 
— which, while a Jot in isolation, make sense in 
the context of this being The Captain’s memory 
of outsized American personalities. 

This is a show to give yourself over to. Even 
when its intent isn’t always clear, its path is 
intriguing and everything comes into focus in 
time. It asks a lot from its audience and rewards 
it greatly with an original viewpoint ona key 
moment in history, and its present-day ripples. 
OLLY RICHARDS 
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sleaziest demon is rearing 
his manky, mouldy head once 
more in Tim Burton's 


BEETLEJUICE 
BEETLEJUICE 


It’s showtime... 
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Betelgeuse is pacing. Guttural grunts tumble out 


of his mouth. He’s alone, in the zone, stalking 
back and forth, oblivious to the surrounding 
studio activity, the cameras, the crew, the lights. 
Betelgeuse. It’s him. The black-and-white 
striped suit, in dire need of a dry-clean. The 
lecherous eyes, glaring out from blackened pits. 
The matted green hair, unwashed. The broken, 
yellowed teeth, unbrushed. It could be 1988, 
when Tim Burton’s Beetlejuice (the title a more 
accessible take on the name) was gifted to 
unsuspecting cinemagoers like a freakish 
jack-in-the-box, but somehow it’s 2023, and 
Betelgeuse, a demon inhabited by Michael 
Keaton — or is it the other way round? — looks, 


>» 


extra wrinkles aside, the same. Betelgeuse was 
always somewhat ageless, stuck in time, because 
he’s dead. Kind of. 

“Hell, yeah.” We’re in-between takes at 
Leavesden Studios, and Keaton is practising 
his lines, working on inflection, intonation, 
breathing life back into the filthy bio-exorcist. 
The world of Beetlejuice is surreal, but not half 
as surreal as it is for Empire to be init, standing 
a few feet away from the ghost with the most 
in all his grimy glory. And more ghouls are 
to come: later we’re introduced to undead 
unfortunates biding their time in the afterlife, 
poor souls who died horribly and are now stuck 
like that. A figure skater, cut in half. Aman with 


a baseball bat sticking out of his eye. An old 
lady who died alone at home, only to have her 
insides gnawed on by cats, which remains the 
situation. We met a handful in Beetlejuice, but 
there are many more dead people this time 
around. “Well, you know... It’s 35 years later, 
of course there are more dead people,” laughs 
Burton when we bring it up. 

The director has been trying to summon 
Beetlejuice again since around 1990, with various 
scripts having been written before spluttering 
away. Finally, though, three-and-a-half decades 
later, the resurrection is real. Although, as 
Empire discovers, Beetlejuice Beetlejuice isn’t 
as much about Betelgeuse as one might presume. 
It isn’t about death as much as it’s about life. 
It’s about... time. To some extent, it’s about 
Burton himself, via Winona Ryder’s returning 
black sheep Lydia. What does happen when 
a goth grows up? 

Ryder can barely believe this film is 
here. When we speak to her this April, she is 


emotionally raw, finding it difficult to articulate 
how she’s feeling. “I struggle to find the words,” 
she says, having been stumbling over her 
thoughts for a while. She explains her state of 
mind. “This is... you're the first person I’ve talked 
to about this. It’s just one of the most special 
experiences that I’ve ever had. The fact that we’re 
coming back to it, it’s... It’s beyond.” 


o, those 1988 dead folk. Deceased 
denizens of the afterlife. The charred, 
skeletal corpse offering cigarettes; 
the guy with the tiny shrunken head, 
wide eyes popping out of his skull. 

All performed with, well, deadpan 
debonaire. Burton didn’t write Beetlejuice, but 
he might as well have done, so snugly did it fit 
his skewed sensibilities. 

Michael McDowell and Larry Wilson 
created the bio-exorcist, called upon to scare 
away unwanted humans — in this case the Deetz 
family, new owners of the house formerly 


belonging to freshly dead residents Adam and 
Barbara Maitland (Alec Baldwin and Geena 
Davis). Burton, who had made just one 
feature, 1985’s Pee-wee’s Big Adventure, loved 
the script’s unorthodoxy and unpredictability, 
hiring Warren Skaaren to lighten it up: 
Skaaren doubled-down on the afterlife’s droll 
bureaucracy, put more emphasis on the 
morbid Lydia and made Betelgeuse himself 
more sleazy than sinister. Burton did sketches 
of what he wanted the character to look like 
before further shaping him with Keaton, who 
made some of his own contributions (via 
make-up artist Ve Neill). 

“Tim always saw this dark-black-eyed thing, 
and the striped suit was him, he had that image 
in his head,” remembers Keaton now. “But the 
mould [on his face] and the teeth and the broken 
nose and the walk and the voice, that was my 
creation.” On set, much of his dialogue was 
improvised, his performance an erratic, 
anarchic one-man show. 


The film, which cost $15 million and made 
$75 million, introduced Burton’s fully-formed 
voice to the world. Sequel development began 
quickly: Skaaren wrote ‘Beetlejuice In Love’ — 
yes — but that didn’t gain momentum, and 
Burton hired Jonathan Gems (who later wrote 
Mars Attacks!) to work on the notoriously titled 
‘Beetlejuice Goes Hawaiian’, which the writer 
later said was a beach movie filtered through 
German Expressionism — at one point, 
Betelgeuse uses magic to win a surf contest. 
Thankfully, that script also went away. 

Seth Grahame-Smith (who had written 
Burton’s Dark Shadows) wrote one, resulting in 
Ryder, in 2015, announcing that a sequel was 
happening, but... it didn’t. “There was always talk 
throughout the years of, ‘What about a Beetlejuice 
sequel?” says Burton. “Different ideas came up: 
Beetlejuice goes to Hawaii, Beetlejuice goes to... 
outer space, I don’t know, whatever we talked 
about!” None of them really landed, script-wise: 
“They just didn’t get it,” says Keaton. But > 
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then, in early 2022, while Burton was filming his 
Addams Family-adjacent series Wednesday, 
starring Jenna Ortega, for Netflix in Romania, the 
ghoul awakened — and not a moment too soon. 

“T actually had sort of lost interest in the 
movie industry,” he remembers. The Covid-19 
pandemic had throttled Hollywood. “It was at 
a strange juncture in time when everybody was 
concerned that streaming was going to take 
over. And I felt like I’d had enough with studios, 
Id had enough of all this kind of stuff.” His last 
film had been 2019’s Dumbo, and he was feeling 
that maybe, possibly, that would be his actual 
last film. But Wednesday changed things. 

“Td never done a TV thing before, and it felt 
like I was going back to basics, going back to just 
doing something. And being in Romania was this 
strange, interesting, kind of introspective time, 
you know, roaming the Carpathian Mountains 
and thinking and whatever,” he laughs. “And 
I enjoyed the experience, trying to shoot [what 
felt] like a movie ona TV schedule, kind of quick 
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— it reenergised me a little bit, and it triggered 
things about Beetlejuice for me. And I thought, 
‘Well, none of us are getting any younger.” 

There in the mountains, he approached 
Wednesday screenwriters Alfred Gough and 
Miles Millar, told them what he had in mind, 
showed them a sketchpad already alive with his 
visual ideas for the film, and hired them to write 
it (I gave them a pretty strong pitch — all the 
key points,” he says). Then he called the cast 
members he wanted back: Keaton, Ryder and 
Catherine O’ Hara. 

“T went and met him,” remembers O’Hara, 
returning as Lydia’s artist mother Delia. “He 
said he’d love to get the gang [back] together, 
and that he would love to get that feeling back 
that he had on the set in those days, where 
no-one’s expecting anything and you're just 
doing what you really want to do.” 

Finally, Betelgeuse had come back to life 
— and he’d brought Burton’s film career back 
from the brink too. 


Above: Betelgeuse clad in his trademark stripes — he’s 
not aged a day... Here: Lydia now fronts a ghost show 
on TV — think America’s Yvette Fielding but more goth. 


n Beetlejuice Beetlejuice, the death of 

Charles Deetz (Jeffrey Jones in the original 

film) brings the family — artist Delia, 

daughter Lydia and her daughter Astrid 

(Jenna Ortega) — back to the old house 

in Connecticut’s Winter River (shot, as it 
was in the first film, in Vermont’s East Corinth). 
Up in the attic, Astrid finds Adam Maitland’s 
miniature model of the town, spirits are 
summoned, and hell literally breaks loose. Or, at 
least, Betelgeuse. Burton, though, wants to talk 
about Lydia. She was the key; she always was. 

“From the first one, I really identified 
with Lydia,” he says. “It was a character that 
I understood, that I felt very strongly about.” 
Lydia was a teenage goth with a brilliant mind, 
dressed in black — a physical manifestation 
of her dark soul. She was... Burtonesque, and 
the “final hook”, says the director, of firing 
up the follow-up. “The new film became very 
personal to me, through the Lydia character. 
What happened to Lydia? You know, what 
happens to people? What happens to all of 
us? What’s your journey from a gothic kind 
of weird teenager to what happens to you 35 
years later?” 

As he continues, he clarifies the parallel 
between himself and Lydia. “Sometimes, as 
you get older, you lose yourself a little bit,” he 
explains. “That’s very much how I feel, and felt. 
You go down a path — for me, I started making 
movies, I make some good ones, I make some 
bad, you take a journey. So that’s what made this 
more of an important and personal thing for me, 
all those feelings. You have relationships that 
change you, you have kids that change you. 
After all these years, that became the reason to 
make it. I identified with Lydia back then, and 
Tidentify with her now.” 

It’s at least as personal for Ryder. There’s a 
fragility to her voice, an openness and intimacy 
as she talks about returning to what was her 
breakout role, at 15. If the wry, laconic Lydia was 
a Burton avatar, she was even more than that for 
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Ryder. “I was that girl,” she says. “Me and Lydia 
were very, very similar.” 

Lydia’s magnificent blacker-than-black 
clothes in Beetlejuice? Most of them were 
Ryder’s, ornate garments passed down from 
previous generations. “This long lace dress 
that was a little big on me, that belonged to my 
great grandmother. On that side of my family, 
that handmade lace, that was what they did in 
Russia in the 1800s.” And it wasn’t just the 
clothes. “I actually just found a couple photos 
of me before I did Beetlejuice, and I was kind 
of surprised because I had that hair. I dyed my 
hair, L’Oréal blue-black, by myself. So yeah... 
that was my general vibe. It was becoming sort 
of a detriment in the business: I wasn’t even 
being considered for a lot of roles because 
I just didn’t have the ’80s look.” It wasn’t 
a problem for Burton. “Honestly, I really can’t 
imagine my career trajectory without Tim or 
Beetlejuice,” says Ryder. 

Playing Lydia again, then, has been... heavy. 
“T don’t know if I’ve ever felt this way,” she says 
of the work. “This is a first for me. I’ve never 
revisited a character, ever.” 

In Beetlejuice Beetlejuice, Lydia, now 
living in New York, presents a supernatural 
TV show, ‘Ghost House With Lydia Deetz’. 
More significantly, though, she is a mother, to 
teenager Astrid. Like Burton, the pull for Ryder 
was in exploring the passing of time. What has 
changed for Lydia? What remains? 

“T mean... that’s the question, right?” she 
says. “I went through so many stages of, ‘Who is 
she now?’, but I always wanted to have it be 
Lydia. She can’t lose who she was. She can’t be 
the same person, she can’t be just completely 
deadpan, she has to have evolved, but she also 
has to have kept that thing she had when we first 
met her. So that was the big challenge for me. 
And also my lived experience, even though it’s 
very different... You know, you grow up, and 
things change. Life happens.” 

Astrid has happened. After Wednesday 
began airing, Ortega went to Burton’s house 
to discuss a potential second season. “I knocked 
on his door and then he plopped a Beetlejuice 
[Beetlejuice] script in front of me,” she says. This 
was a surprise. “I went and sat on some rocks 
and read it there on the side of the freeway.” 

If you've seen Wednesday, in which 
Ortega’s gleefully gothic schoolgirl would give 
Lydia a run for her money, you'd be forgiven 
for thinking that Astrid is a chip off the old 
block. She’s not. Astrid, an environmental 
activist who’s mourning the loss of her father, 
has a difficult relationship with her mother. 
“She’s bitter, and upset about the world,” 
says Ortega, who rewatched Beetlejuice just 
to “incorporate a little bit of” Ryder’s 
performance into Astrid — but just a little bit. 
“Lydia is such a precious character. I didn’t want 
to doa knock-off imitation of her,” says Ortega. 
“T don’t want there to be comparisons between 
the two at all.” 

Michael Keaton, however, had the opposite 
challenge. He needed to slip right back in. 
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CREATURE-EFFECTS SUPERVISOR 
NEAL SCANLAN ON THE GLORY 
OF A SHRUNKEN HEAD 


In Beetlejuice, Geena Davis’ Barbara 
Maitland found herself face to tiny face 
with a man with a shrunken head, his 
enormous eyes gawping at her. “It was 
one of the movie’s iconic images,” 
remembers Neil Scanlan, who didn’t work 
on that film, but loved it — particularly 
that chap. “The brilliance is the tiny 
amount of movement that’s required in 
order to sell that great moment: just a bit 
of head and eye movement.” 


In Beetlejuice Beetlejuice, there are many 
shrunken-head guys. “That was the big 
challenge,” says Scanlan on set, visibly 

delighted to be working with them. 
“They’re seated in some scenes, but in 
others they’re walking around. So we 
have to liberate them.” What he didn’t 
want to do, though, was stray from the 
formula — the magic was in the 
simplicity. “The design is very similar [to 
the original],” says Scanlan. “We stay very 
faithful to the movements. The eyes 
speak so much for them.” 


With more to work with this time, some 
tailoring was needed — quite literally, 
with costume designer Colleen Atwood 
bringing each one to life. “Colleen and 
her team played with the proportions 
of lapels and collar sizes and sleeve 
lengths,” explains Scanlan, “to the point 
that when you see them stand up, you 
just take them at face value, like, 
‘It’s a person with a shrunken head.” 
No small feat. 
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was alittle more nervous about it, probably, 

than I let on,” says Keaton of becoming 

Betelgeuse again. “It’s such a unique thing. 

If you don’t get it right the second time it 

could really not work, and I thought, “Well, 

Ijust can’t blow this.” 

He loved the script — “They got it,” he says 
of the writers — and began to prep. His biggest 
mission was to swerve the legend. The legacy. 
“There’s been so much merchandising of it, 
Thad to drop back to where it started. I had to 
go, ‘What was my unusual imagination even 
thinking about when I was developing it in the 
first place?” he laughs. “As opposed to seeing 
a coffee mug or a golf-club cover [adorned with 
Betelgeuse’s face]. That was fucking weird. To be 
honest with you — I’m being very frank — it was 
off-putting, to look and go, ‘I don’t want to look 
like all these little things, fuck that — what was 
the thing that started this?” 

What was it like, though, first day back 
in that make-up, staring at Betelgeuse’s face 
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through his eyes again? “Really odd,” he says. 
“Just surreal. But once I got by that I went, 
‘Alright, here we go. Let’s go.” 

By all accounts, he went. “It was insane,” 
says O’Hara of Keaton’s work here. “Insane. 
Betelgeuse has not aged, and Michael’s just so 
wide-eyed. He’s so alive for a dead guy,” she 
laughs. Burton remarks — appropriately — 
that “it was like he was possessed by a demon, 
because he just went right back into it. Which 
was a bit scary. It was like time travel.” Ortega 
was particularly taken aback. “To watch him 
physically change and appear and Michael 
Keaton to be gone, and for me to be dealing with 
this Betelgeuse guy... it blew my mind,” she says. 
“Tt was like an animal with a gun had just walked 
into the room.” 

As with Beetlejuice, Keaton wanted to 
maximise his screentime — of which there 
isn’t a huge amount. He’s in the original for 
17 minutes, and was adamant that this one 
wouldn’t add up to much more. “I was ultra- 


clear about that,” he says. “I said, ‘Honestly, we’ll 
blow it if we do that. We'll really screw this thing 
up if we say, “Let’s just have a lot of Betelgeuse.” 
That would get very tiresome in my opinion.” 

Whereas other characters have changed 
over the decades, Betelgeuse has... not. Social 
progression has not troubled him. “Yes, he’s 
politically incorrect,” laughs Burton. “But you 
know what? That’s why I love it.” 


urton wanted the spirit of the 1988 

film to permeate this one. Again, much 

was improvised. “The script was 

already extremely good,” says Justin 

Theroux, who plays Lydia’s manager 

and fiancé, Rory, “but Tim has that 
ability to blow on the coal and let it become even 
more unhinged.” 

Willem Dafoe plays Wolf Jackson, an actor 
who used to play a cop called Frank Hardballer, 
died during a stunt and is now head of the 
Afterlife Crimes Unit. “It’s not anormal role,” 
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says Dafoe. Well, quite. “The most important 
thing for me was to find the tone. It had to be 
rooted but it also had to be free enough that 
you could play with it.” On set, Empire watches 
ascene between Wolf — who, thanks to his fatal 
injury, has a segment of his skull missing — and 
Betelgeuse. Keaton and Dafoe both twist the 
dialogue a bit as they go, Burton grinning behind 
the camera, laughing between takes. Keaton 
jokes that he and Dafoe should do a “buddy-cop 
movie” with these characters; at the end of the 
next take Keaton says, “Copy that, Wolf.” Burton 
loves it and pushes for more. “Roger that,” says 
Keaton on the next one. 

“T take my cue off of him,” says Dafoe, 
later, of the riffing. “You take your cue off of 


WITH LYDIA THEN, AND 
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the world.” 

What a world it is. This scene takes place 
in the afterlife’s musty Lost And Found 
department, where dismembered hands stick 
out of jars. There’s not a green-screen in 
sight — almost the entire film is being made 
in-camera, just like the first one was. The Lost 
And Found department is all forced perspective, 
the ceiling lights getting smaller and smaller as 
they reach the back of the room. It’s thrillingly 
old-school. The same applies to the prosthetics 
and puppetry. “We made an agreement that it 


had to be as handmade as possible,” says Keaton. 


“And we accomplished that.” 
Later, Empire is taken to the afterlife 
waiting room, meticulously designed to 


replicate the original, wonky chequered floor 
and all. Like it has just been there, forever. “It 
truly felt like youre in another world,” says 
Ortega, now, of the sets. “You never wanted to 
leave. Everything was aged and dusty and gross 
when you touched it. It was perfect.” 

As Empire leaves Leavesden, we see Burton 
driving himself around in a golf buggy, zipping 
about speedily before jumping out to go back 
into the studio. When we’d met him a few 
hours earlier, he’d been bubbling with energy. 
Directing on set, he could barely stay still. 
“He’s constantly being creative,” says Theroux 
now. “He’s like a kid in class that can’t pay 
attention to the lesson — he has to be drawing 
in the margins. At one point he was scribbling 
things on the backs of [script] sides, doing 
drawings of little turd monsters. I was wanting 
someone to run around behind him to collect it 
all, because they were really good.” We'll just 
have to imagine those turd monsters. “I didn’t 
abscond with any, but I should have,” says 
Theroux. “I would have framed them.” 

Possibly, Burton has always been drawing 
turd monsters. Despite all the talk of time 
passing, his creative preoccupations haven’t 
changed much. He’s still celebrating the 
misfits and outsiders and, here, reuniting 
with old collaborators. He has worked with 
Ryder, Keaton and O’Hara numerous times, 
and with Wednesday’s Ortega in the mix, let 
alone returning crew, this is a Burton family 
reunion. Even to new cast-members, like 
Monica Bellucci, who plays Delores— a woman 
from Betelgeuse’s past, her scarred body 
stapled together as she searches for him in 
the afterlife — it has been touching. “It was 
so interesting to see how he was working 
with Winona and Michael: you could feel 
the creative energies from all those years 
between them,” she says. “This film is very 
personal for him.” 

It feels like a Burton supergroup. “It’s 
beautiful,” he nods now of the experience. 
“Having all these people, and also Justin, 
Monica and Willem... it felt very special for me.” 
Keaton is similarly stoked. “I love it,” he says 
of the film. “I absolutely love this thing. And 
I don’t [usually] talk like that. I unabashedly 
love this. It was not easy to pull off, and I think 
we did it in spades.” 

Ryder, having been emotional throughout 
our conversation, only becomes more so as we 
continue. “My eyes are welling up right now, 
because it means so much to me,” she says. “It 
means so, so much to me. Every moment that 
I was on that set, I was like, ‘I have to be so 
present for this because this (whispers) never 
happens and this is amazing.” 

And for Burton, who was done with the 
movie industry, it’s been a lifeline. How’s he 
feeling now? “Great,” he says. “Honestly, 

I rarely say that — I’m not the most... outwardly 
positive person! So... it did the job,” he laughs. 

Hell, yeah. @ 
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STORM-CHASERS CALL it ‘skipping’ — the 
phenomenon where a tornado will seem to 
disappear, only to touch back down, often 
with renewed vigour. 

A ‘skip’ typically lasts minutes, even 
seconds. To hear of one lasting nearly three 
decades is — it’s safe to say — unprecedented. 
And yet, 28 years after Jan de Bont’s disaster 
movie Twister ran riot at the box office — and 
inspired a whole generation of death-defying 
meteorologists in the process — a sequel is 
landing. Sort of. 

“Ours is a standalone film,” clarifies 
Twisters director Lee Isaac Chung, from the 
LA edit suite where he’s putting finishing 
touches to his gale-force actioner. “There are 
no returning characters, but we’re also not 
aremake,” he grins. “This is a very different plot 
from the first one. Certain things are carried 
over, though — some of the technology, and just 
that feeling of power and grandeur. The sense 
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you are beholding something so much bigger 
than yourself.” 

The original Twister was, much like its 
subject matter, a force of nature. Starring Helen 
Hunt and Bill Paxton as married storm-chasers 
(fearless weather scientists who drive directly 
into tornados in order to study them), the movie 
was powered by blockbuster-cinema royalty — 
director de Bont (coming straight off Speed), 
plus writer Michael Crichton and executive 
producer Steven Spielberg (both coming 
straight off Jurassic Park). Audiences lapped up 
the groundbreaking (in both senses) special 
effects, and marvelled at the airborne trucks and 
livestock (“Cow!” hisses Hunt at one point, as 
a fully grown Friesian swoops over her car). The 
movie spawned a Universal Studios theme park 
ride and earned almost $500 million in ticket 
sales, becoming 1996’s second-highest-grossing 
film behind Independence Day. 

“T didn’t even know [storm-chasing] existed 


| before I saw Twister,” laughs Chung. “It’s 


a uniquely brilliant film.” So uniquely brilliant, 
that the director was not interested in making 

a beat-for-beat pastiche. Instead, his sort-of- 
sequel layers in decidedly 21st century concerns 
(social media, climate change), while retaining 
the original’s wind-battered location shooting 
and gung-ho approach to effects. “This is an 
elemental story, so I wanted us to go as practical 
as possible,” Chung tells Empire. “We really tore 
things up. We had jet engines blowing. We had 
fans so massive you'd lose your hearing without 
earplugs. We were pelting our cast with 
everything — dirt, wind, ice.” 


Earth, air and water: elemental, indeed. 
And, in a happy coincidence to complete the set, 
the whole thing started with a fire. 


AS LEE ISAAC CHUNG WATCHED THE BARN 
burn, he had a revelation. 

It was July 2019, and the director was 
shooting the climactic sequence of his film 
Minari — a semi-autobiographical drama 
about a South Korean family settling in the 
American Midwest. “We only had one shot 
at the scene,” Chung says of the moment the 
family’s crop storehouse goes up in flames. 

“It was so visceral to behold this disaster 

and destruction. The idea started to brew 
right there that I’d like to do something bigger 
in scale. A movie where scenes like this 
happened throughout.” 

Around the same time Chung was enjoying 
his first taste of disaster and destruction, 
asecond Twister project was finally taking shape 
at Universal. Ever since the first film’s success, 
there had been rumblings about continuing 
the story, and by 2021, a straight remake and 
a Helen Hunt-helmed direct sequel had both 
been nixed in favour of a standalone follow-up. 
Ascript was thrashed out by The Revenant 
screenwriter Mark L. Smith, based on a story 
from Top Gun: Maverick director Joseph 
Kosinski (who knows a thing or two about 
conjuring a barnstorming sequel decades on). 
Said story would see jaded meteorologist 
Kate (to be played by Normal People’s Daisy 
Edgar-Jones) drawn back to her Oklahoma 
hometown to test new tornado-warning tech, 


while forming an unlikely storm-chasing 
partnership with “cowboy scientist” Instagram 
star, and self-styled ‘Tornado Wrangler’, Tyler 
(Glen Powell). 

Kosinski was initially set to direct, but when 
he committed to Brad Pitt’s as-yet-untitled 
Formula One project instead, the studio had 
an opening. Which was when Chung’s name 
came up. Based solely on Minari — which, 
flaming barn aside, is a thoughtful, sensitive, 
character-driven piece — Chung may seem like 
an odd choice to spearhead a popcorn-guzzling 
blockbuster about lunatics who drive into 
natural disasters. But the director spent his 
formative years in the area of the US dubbed 
‘Tornado Alley’, with the threat of those natural 
disasters constantly looming. 

“T grew up ona farm in Arkansas,” he 
recalls. “That was the only drill we'd practise 
at school — ‘tornado drill’. We'd all go and hide 
in the bathroom.” The memory of clambering 
into his father’s pick-up to outrun a storm 
cell is still vivid: “We were living in a trailer, 
so we had to get out when we heard a tornado 
was coming. We never saw it in the end — by 
morning we heard it hit 30 miles away — but 
my dad had no idea what to do, so he was 
like, ‘Let’s just... run’” Which was why, when 
Twister came out a few years later, the teenage 
Chung was flabbergasted. “I’d spent my 
whole life learning how to shelter from these 
things,” he laughs. “Suddenly there’s a film 
about people driving towards them. I thought 
that was brilliant.” 

Armed with lived tornado experience — and 


having impressed Twisters executive producer 
(and Lucasfilm president) Kathleen Kennedy 
by directing an episode of The Mandalorian 

— Chung was suddenly top of the list to direct 
the project. He dived into research, and soon 
found himself pitching to another returning 
executive producer. 

Steven Spielberg’s fascination with twisters 
goes back decades — you may recall a scene in 
his loosely autobiographical The Fabelmans in 
which the young protagonist’s mother takes him 
tornado-chasing (“He told me that really did 
happen,” Chung marvels). As such, the director 
admits the pitch was “very nerve-racking”. 
“[Spielberg] is a fanatic,” he smiles. “He’s seen 
every YouTube tornado video. And you can’t 
fake anything with him — he invented this 
[blockbuster-cinema] business. But what I loved 
was that, more than anything, he wanted to talk 
about character.” 

Ultimately, that focus on the human 
element was what convinced Chung he could 
not only make this film — but make it his own. 
Despite Twisters’ ostensible differences from 
Minari, the director insists both retain his 
imprint. “I’m not very intellectual about my 
career,” he laughs. “I go by pure desire. It was 
staggering thinking, ‘I could make a hundred 
Minaris with this budget,’ and the action beats 
were anew learning curve, but the sense of 
character, place and what I love about people are 
all still here in Twisters. It just felt like making 
Minari on a much bigger scale.” And, just like 
on Minari, Chung also insisted on shooting 
outside, on location “in the fields and roads” 
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of rural Oklahoma. 
This time, though — at the height of 
tornado season. 


THE CAST AND CREW OF TWISTERS GOT 
asense fairly early on that this production might 
be somewhat more tumultuous than the average. 

“We were shooting this farmers’ market 
scene,” Daisy Edgar-Jones tells Empire, her grin 
widening at the memory. “Trestle tables all laid 
out, covered in things people were selling. Then 
a storm comes through, with 80mph winds, and 
destroys everything. So the whole set has to be 
rebuilt... only for us to destroy it again with jet 
engines the next day.” 

This kind of thing was par for the course. 
“It was the most ridiculous way to go to work,” 
laughs Glen Powell. “Shooting mostly outside, in 
crazy weather. And when they weren’t shutting 
the set down because of real storms, they were 
firing up the jet engine and shooting the whole 
street at us — every piece of debris imaginable, 
including furniture. I took a dresser to the chin 
at one point, but it was alright. Part of the job.” 

Like Chung, Powell grew up around “crazy 
weather”. He was raised in Texas — very much part 
of Tornado Alley — and remembers sheltering as 
achild from the deadly 1997 tornado that levelled 
the city of Jarrell. “It was miles wide. Extremely 
disastrous,” he says. “I was driving with my aunt 
to the family ranch, and we had to take shelter. 
As akid, you look to the grown-ups for safety. 
If they’re scared, you're really scared. But 
Talso remember helping to clean up in Jarrell 
afterwards,” he adds. “That’s something [Twisters] 
really gets into — the sense of community that 
emerges in the wake of these disasters.” 

Powell’s Tyler is a new breed of storm-chaser, 
based loosely on social-media-savvy ‘celebrity 
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“WE PELTED 
OUR CAST 
WITH DIRT, 


WIND, ICE.” 
LEE ISAAC CHUNG 


chasers’ such as US TV star Reed Timmer. 
“[Timmer] is this big, wild, personality,” the actor 
says. “And there’s a bit of Hangman [Powell’s 
Top Gun: Maverick character] in Tyler, too. He’s 
arock-star meteorologist — he moves through 
the world like the lead singer of Oklahoma’s 
greatest band. But though he seems like this guy 
who’s just in it for clicks, he cares deeply about 
his community. He’s been through a lot.” 

Edgar-Jones’ Kate, too, is hiding pain 
beneath her fearless exterior. “Kate went 
through something tragic, which took her out of 
Oklahoma to New York, to study weather from 
a safe distance,” she reveals. “There’s guilt and 
PTSD. This film is a thrill-ride, but a big part of 
it is also about Kate coming back to herself; 
regaining her love for chasing.” 

As anative of North London’s Muswell Hill 
— very much not part of Tornado Alley — Edgar- 
Jones had to “research the heck” out of tornados 
(“They are now my Mastermind subject”). And 
though she didn’t go chasing for real during 
filming (“Not sure the insurance would have 
covered it”), the cast spent time with genuine 
storm-chasers — many of whom had been 


inspired onto their career-path by the original 
Twister. “They are this cool mix of smart 
scientist and full-on adrenaline junkie,” 
Edgar-Jones says. “We still know so little about 
tornados, so it was great to meet these people 
obsessed with learning more about them.” 

For Anthony Ramos, playing Kate’s tech- 
minded colleague Javi, it was the chasers’ vehicles 
that stood out. “The way these cars were rigged, 
man,” Ramos laughs. “They have drills mounted 
on the side, so they can dig into the ground and 
not get blown away. [The chasers] would be like, 
“You see this crack in the windscreen? That was 
a hailstone bigger than a softball...” 

Happily, the shoot passed untroubled by 
any flying trucks or oversized ice. “We had close 
calls, though,” Ramos remembers. “I was at 
dinner one night, and a tornado hit a few miles 
away. The windows of the restaurant were 
rattling like in a horror movie, and the waiter’s 
just calmly offering me water. I’m like, ‘Okay — 
if youre not worried, I’m not worried.” 

Chung, though, was worried on occasion 
— and it took more than eerily serene serving 
staff to settle his nerves. “It was tough,” the 
director admits. “The unpredictability of the 
weather caused a lot of issues and delays. It 
was my choice to do this in tornado season, but 
honestly, I still can’t believe we actually did it.” 

They had to, though, really. Partly because 
all those “close calls” provided the VFX team 
with genuine footage to use (“They were flying 
drones really close to real tornados,” Powell 
recalls. “Audiences won’t have seen anything like 
this”). But also because so much of the original’s 
legacy lies in it being shot for real in Oklahoma 
— and the cultural boost that provided for the 
region. “The first film is a seminal movie for 
| Oklahoma folks — and for Texans,” says Powell. 
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Edgar-Jones adds: “It was incredible to see the 
effect it had on Oklahoma. There’s a Twister 
museum in Wakita (the town where much of the 


film was shot) and the National Weather Center’s 
cafe is even called ‘The Flying Cow’.” 

Chung would love his sequel to have the 
same lasting legacy. “We do want to inspire the 
next generation of weather scientists,” he says. 
“It’s an interesting time right now for disaster 
movies, in that we can talk about climate change 
and allow that idea to be real — which we do in 
this movie. But I didn’t want to tell a pessimistic, 
all-is-lost story. I wanted a story full of hope, 
where the characters fall in love with nature. 
That’s why I call this an ‘adventure movie’ rather 
than a ‘disaster movie’. Optimism drives it.” 


OPTIMISM IS STILL VERY MUCH THE name 
of the game in the edit suite, as Chung readies 
his film for release. 

“T’m feeling good,” the director smiles. 
“Steven [Spielberg] has been very active in the 
editing process, which has been an honour. And 
the ‘twins’ moment (those dual tornados we 
catch a glimpse of in the trailer) is so fun. 

Ican’t wait for people to see that.” There’s one 
person in particular whose opinion Chung is 


STORMING IT 


THE FISH 


Ranging between five and ten centimetres in 


nervously anticipating. “I’m hoping to organise length, the Bellapiscis medius (commonly known 
ascreening for Jan de Bont,” he reveals. “I haven’t as the ‘Twister’) is a triplefin marine fish found off 
spoken to him yet, but I think the world of him, the coast of New Zealand. Its hobbies include 

and maybe I’ve been dragging my feet on hanging out in rock pools and eluding predators 


[contacting him] because I revere him so much.” 

Glen Powell — channelling the bombastic 
spirit of his character — is not one for feet- 
dragging. “We knocked this movie out of the 
park!” the actor booms. “I remember when we 
were breaking Top Gun: Maverick, we went back 
to the original to figure out: ‘What do audiences 
want from a Top Gun movie? What are the set- 
pieces and characters that feel wholly Top Gun?’ 
It was the same on Twisters. Our film honours 
the first one, but stands on its own merits.” 

And clearly, both Powell and Edgar-Jones 
have caught the tornado bug. A week before 
their Empire interviews — with filming finished 
and insurance no longer an issue — they got 


by remaining motionless, and as such it is of 
absolutely no danger to anyone, unless you 
happen to be a barnacle or small mollusc. 
Category 1 


THE ICE CREAM 


At first sight, this lime-pineapple-strawberry- 
flavoured lolly would appear to be the least 


hazardous of all existing Twisters. But living off 
nothing but these frozen treats for an extended 


period of time would cause unto/d havoc to 
one’s digestive system and dental health. 
Category 2 


THE SINGER 


a message from one of the chasers on the film, *60s crooner Chubby Checker caused plenty of 
telling them a “promising storm” was heading screaming and shouting with his song/dance 

to Oklahoma. “I texted Glen, like: ‘Will we go?!” sensation ‘The Twist’, but nothing on the level of 
Edgar-Jones laughs. They did go. And although a supercell thunderstorm. That said, Dick Clark 
they didn’t see a twister (“We chased the storm did introduce Checker’s twistin’ performance on 
cell into Kansas, but it didn’t form a tornado”), a 1960 TV show as “a pretty frightening thing, 

the experience was, says Edgar-Jones, sweeping the country all over the place”, which 


“genuinely thrilling. I’m now determined to see 
a tornado. I feel like I can’t make a film about 
them without seeing one.” 

Arguably the best opportunity to see one 
would come from making a sequel to this sequel 
— something Chung would also not be averse to. 
“T do feel hooked on working at this level,” he 
admits. “Creating huge, theatrical experiences: 
love the size of this canvas. First off, I just hope 
this movie is successful. But I must admit, I’d 
love it if [this franchise] continued.” 

The next ‘skip’ may not last quite so long. @ 


sounds uncannily tornado-esque. 
Category 3 


THE PARTY GAME 


Any game that uses human beings as playing 


pieces is likely to be more perilous than average 


— as proved by this colour-coded exercise in 
recreational contortion. From minor hazards 
(getting your hand stamped on) all the way up 
to life-altering catastrophes (finding yourself 
in a compromising position with an elderly 
relative), this Twister could give an F5 tornado 
arun for its money. 

Category 4 
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LIKE SUPERHERO MOVIES, music biopics are 
obliged to hit certain beats, from the childhood 
epiphany to the first flush of fame to the 
backstage meltdown. In the wake of Walk The 
Line and Ray, all of the genre’s cliches were 
ruthlessly parodied by 2007’s Walk Hard: The 
Dewey Cox Story (“Goddamit, this is a dark 
fucking period!”) but survived unashamed. 
Since the $910 million coup of Bohemian 
Rhapsody in 2018, movies about pop and its 
perils have flooded out: Rocket Man, Elvis, Bob 
Marley: One Love, Back To Black. It might be 
time for a Walk Hard sequel. 

“Studios like existing IP,” says Rich Peppiatt, 
the director of the unorthodox new biopic 
Kneecap. “A band with a fanbase de-risks things. 
But I think audiences are getting a little bit tired 
of the same old paint-by-numbers approach.” 

One reason why Peppiatt has managed to 
make the most refreshing, freewheeling music 
biopic since 2002’s 24 Hour Party People is that 
Belfast’s Irish-language hip-hop trio Kneecap 
aren’t actually famous yet. In fact, they’re 
only just releasing their official debut album this 
month. They co-wrote the movie, in which they 
play themselves, as a mischievous bilingual 
blend of autobiography and fiction that leaves 
the uninitiated (which is to say almost 
everybody) wondering what is true and what 
isn’t. When the film debuted at Sundance in 
January, many audience-members greeted the 
real-life video footage over the closing credits 
like a twist. “That was an accidental bullseye,” 
Peppiatt says with delight. “Never did I realise 
that would be the moment when people went, 
‘Oh, they’re a fucking band!’ Suddenly you had 
an ending after an ending.” 

The same novelty and ambiguity that makes 
the film so exciting, though, is what made it an 
uphill battle for its first-time director. “On paper 
it’s a film that shouldn’t exist,” Peppiatt says. “It’s 
in a language that barely anyone speaks, about a 
band no-one’s heard of. It doesn’t make any sense.” 

The first people he needed to convince 
that this off-the-wall idea would fly were the 
band themselves. 
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Clockwise 
from above: 
Belfast teacher 
JJ ‘DJ Provai’ 
6 Dochartaigh 
at his home 
garage studio; 
Naoise 
‘Moglai Bap’ 
6 Caireallain 
and Liam Og 
‘Mo Chara’ 
© Hannaidh lay 
down some 
tracks; 

6 Caireallain has 
a contemplative 
moment with his 
dad Arlo, played 
by Michael 
Fassbender; 
O Hannaidh 
sprints, 
Orangemen 
in pursuit; 
 Caireallain 


(shell)suits up. 


TO MEET KNEECAP the day after seeing them 
on screen is to feel like you know them already. 
Liam Og ‘Mo Chara’ O Hannaidh is cheerful and 
charming, Naoise ‘Méglai Bap’ O Caireallain is 
spiky and garrulous with a face-splitting grin, 
and JJ ‘DJ Prévat’ O Dochartaigh, the oldest 
member, is wry and reserved. They’re even 
dressed like they are in the movie, in bright 
sportswear. Whether rapping or talking, they 
put ona show. 

All the key moments in Kneecap’s career 
are dramatised in the movie, from making 
their first track on O Dochartaigh’s laptop in 
2017 to thrilling festival crowds in 2022, all 
accompanied by a blizzard of white powder. The 


parallel campaign to gain official recognition 
for the Irish language, culminating in the 
Identity And Language (Northern Ireland) Act 
2022, is also entirely true. But there is much 
more besides: an IRA fugitive played by Michael 
Fassbender, run-ins with anti-drug vigilantes, 
astar-crossed love affair and a corrupt police 
officer with a vendetta. 

Kneecap are strategically coy about 
separating fact from fiction. “Storytelling is 
such a big part of our culture,” explains 
O Caireallain. “You have to add a bit of spice.” 

O Hannaidh nods. “Some of the wilder stuff has 
actually been toned down, but we’re not here to 
explain everything. It’s fucking showbiz, at the 
end of the day.” 

We're sitting in the Culttrlann McAdam 
(0) Fiaich, a cultural centre on West Belfast’s Falls 
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Road. During the Troubles, which inflamed 
Northern Ireland from 1968 to 1998, this 

was the frontline. Catholic republicans lived 

on Falls Road, Protestant loyalists dominated 
the parallel Shankill Road, and fortifications 
separated the two. Today, the road is decorated 
with murals commemorating fallen heroes. In 
Belfast, the past has a vivid footprint. Kneecap 
take their name from the punishment meted out 
to drug dealers by republican vigilantes. 

The Culturlann itself is a character in 
Kneecap’s story. O Cairealldin’s father Geardid 
co-founded it in 1991 to be the cultural hub of 
Belfast’s Irish-language community. This is 
where all three band-members first met through 
putting on shows, and where they took acting 
lessons. “My girlfriend works here now,” says 
O Hannaidh. “You can’t get away from it.” 


Peppiatt first saw Kneecap in action at the 
Limelight in 2019, shortly after moving to 
Belfast, his wife’s hometown. A former tabloid 
whistleblower, he wrestled with his dirt-digging 
past in a stand-up show, One Rogue Reporter, 
which he turned into a satirical documentary in 
2014. He set up his own production company, 
making commercials and branded content, but 
he still wasn’t happy. He told himself he had to 
direct a narrative feature before he turned 40. 
He had six years. 

That night at the Limelight, he saw potential 
in the story of three riotously charismatic young 
men who were making the Irish language hip. 
“As a storyteller, the minute you find a precinct 
that’s unexplored, youre excited,” he says. 
“Music biopics are always about people who 
are either dead or old. What interested me was 
doing a biopic in real time. There’s something 
much more messy and real about the present.” 

Peppiatt emailed Kneecap to arrange 
a meeting and... they ignored him. A movie about 
a two-year-old band without a record deal 
seemed so improbable as to be suspect. “We 
were very very sceptical,” admits O Hannaidh. 
“This was a massive risk. If it was a really cheesy 
film it would affect the music side of things.” 
He’s not even sure if Kneecap is ultimately 
a music film. “We wanted it to be more like 
Trainspotting, only the characters are in a band. 
It’s about language and identity as well. The 
music is just a part of it.” 
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After a few months of pestering, Peppiatt 
pinned them down for a few drinks which 
turned into the kind of brain-frazzling 
all-nighter depicted in the film. “I think they 
were testing me to see, first of all, if I wasn’t 
a copper and also if I could keep pace with 
them. By about seven o’clock the next morning 
we were firm friends. My wife was less 
impressed when I rolled in. “Where have you 
been?’ “Work!” 

To write the screenplay, Peppiatt would take 
the band to the pub and wait for the stories to 
pour out, then fashion them into a narrative. 
As an English outsider, he felt obliged to follow 
their lead: “I didn’t want to feel like I was 
exploiting somebody else’s story.” It was not 
as if he had a choice. “We all spoke our minds,” 
O Caireallain says firmly. “We weren’t shy.” 

You might reasonably assume that before 
securing financing, Peppiatt was confident that 
his three leads could act. But you would be 
wrong. “I wish I could say I did,” he hoots. “I’d 
get asked that question. “We love the script but 
can they act?’ ‘Yeah, fucking right they can act! 
They’re brilliant actors!’ I would have said 
anything to get that film financed.” 

When Peppiatt got the band into the 
Culturlann’s theatre for the first read-through 
in summer 2022, he realised he had a problem. 
“Tt was like, ‘Ooh, Jesus, no, that’s not it.’ They 
connected it with performing on stage so it 
was more theatrical.” He approached Kieran > 
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Lagan, a lecturer at Queen’s University, to 
design a six-month acting course, which 
Peppiatt signed up to in solidarity. By the end, 
the director was reassured, but the rappers were 
nervous enough that the night before their first 
scene they broke weeks of sobriety and turned 
up sorely hungover to find the entire crew 
watching with trepidation. “They were like, 
“We'll be honest with you, we were terrified 
these lads might not be able to act,” remembers 
O Hannaidh. 

Convinced that this was his only shot at 
becoming a director, Peppiatt was as stubborn 


asatank. 


WHEN THE CAMERAS rolled in March 2023, 
he had a specific tone in mind, combining the 
playfulness of Trainspotting, the energy of La 
Haine and the tragicomic gear-shifts of Martin 
McDonagh. The problem was convincing 
everybody else. “There were dissenting voices,” 
Peppiatt says bluntly. At one point, he compared 
his approach to the Coen brothers and one 
producer replied, “Yeah, but you're not the 
fucking Coen brothers, are you?” 

For the role of Arld, O Caireallain’s fictional 
father and legendary IRA fugitive, Fassbender 
was everybody’s first choice. He’s an Irish- 
speaker who has been a hero in Belfast since 
playing IRA hunger striker Bobby Sands in Steve 
McQueen’s 2008 movie Hunger. Arlo is a kind of 
alternate-timeline Bobby Sands: the one who 
got away. A week after receiving the script, he 
arranged a call with Peppiatt. By the end of the 
call, he was on board. 

Fassbender enjoyed certain movie star 
privileges — proper plates and cutlery! — but he 
was generous and paternal to his screen son. 
“He was so chilled out you'd forget it was Michael 
Fassbender,” says O Caireallain. “He’d say, ‘I’m 
only here because of you.’ He actually rang me 
yesterday, so happy with what we’d achieved.” 

Fassbender’s last day was the movie’s 
climactic set-piece: a showdown with some of the 
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band’s enemies, at a music venue. But 
unfortunately a storm smashed the lighting 
and killed the scene. It took months to secure 
areshoot. “I remember sitting up drinking 
whiskey and thinking, ‘I’ve fucked the film. 
Thaven’t got a climax,” remembers Peppiatt, 
still sounding traumatised. “It wasn’t my fault, 
but it felt like my fault.” 

The movie’s other big name is not an actor 
at all. Former Sinn Féin president Gerry Adams, 
aman once deemed so dangerous that his voice 
had to be overdubbed by an actor on the news, 
plays himselfin a ketamine-induced hallucination. 
And yes, that really is him. “Everyone thinks it’s 
Al,” says 0 Cairealldin. Adams’ only demand was 
changing “fucking” to “flipping”. “He had no 
problem saying ‘ket’,” O Hannaidh marvels, “but 
he wasn’t going to say ‘fuck’!” 

There is one joke in Kneecap so outrageously 
dark that it inspires audible gasps. O Hannaidh 
is dating Georgia (Jessica Reynolds), a woman 
from a Protestant family. Their sexual kink is to 
make offensive references to incidents from the 
Troubles. This particular line alludes to the 
IRA’s bombing of the Grand Hotel in Brighton 
during the Conservative Party conference in 
1984. The bomb narrowly failed to assassinate 
prime minister Margaret Thatcher, but left five 
people dead and 31 injured. 

“All of the funders were uncomfortable 
with it,” Peppiatt says. “And I was very fervent 
that I was not taking it out. Because for me it’s 
not offence for offence’s sake. In the context 
of their relationship, you can say that. That was 
a terrible thing that happened but when you're 
trying to create something that is very much on 
the edge, you have to be uncomfortable at times.” 

As someone intimately familiar with the 
workings of the tabloid press, Peppiatt is braced 
for outrage. “I’m very conscious that this film is 
going to cause a lot of controversy,” he says with 
aheavy sigh. “You have to be transgressive 
because their music is. It’s said things about this 
place that no-one’s ever said before and has got 
them fans and enemies in equal supply. I knew 
that we would have to pull no punches.” 
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Above: 
Smashing it! 
Right: Good 
trip? Below, 
left to right: 
Arlé hides in 

plain sight; 
Things get real 
for O Hannaidh; 
O Hannaidh, 
director Rich 

Peppiatt, 

6 Dochartaigh 
and (front) 

O Caireallain 
at the film’s 
Sundance debut; 
Home truths 
for Arlé from 
wife Dolores 
(Simone Kirby). 


KNEECAP ARE NO strangers to uproar. Their 
album Fine Art, an ambitious feat of storytelling 
in itself, takes its name from the backlash to 
amural of a police Land Rover on fire that 
they unveiled in 2022. Prominent politicians 
attacked Northern Ireland Screen and the 
National Lottery for funding the story of artists 
who are “promoting division”. For the same 
reason, business secretary Kemi Badenoch 
recently scuppered a £15,000 government grant. 
“We're good wee boys,” fe) Dochartaigh protests. 
O Cairealldin insists that Kneecap have plenty 
of fans who are loyalists and their loudest concerns 
— unemployment, inequality, suicide prevention 
— have nothing to do with the old sectarian 
divides. “We have more in common with someone 
on the Shankill Road than a posh person in 
Dublin,” he says. “We have a very dysfunctional, 
symbiotic relationship with politicians here, 
because they want to be constantly outraged.” 


The film gives a fuller picture of who 
Kneecap are and what they stand for. 
O Hannaidh and O Caireallain are “ceasefire 
babies”: people who were born shortly before or 
after the 1998 Good Friday Agreement brought 
an end to 30 years of violence. “Anybody makes 
a drama about Belfast, it’s always set during 
the war,” O Hannaidh complains. “Fucking 
explosions and dilapidated houses. It’s a very 
awkward generation, growing up in a vacuum 
after the end of a war. Everyone’s parents are 
still traumatised. All these things live on. They 
didn’t just stop because there was a ceasefire.” 

“We haven’t suffered through violence but 
we still carry this trauma that isn’t ours,” 
continues O Caireallain. “Our parents went 
through hell. Why are we all on antidepressants? 
It’s very confusing when you don’t see an 
obvious enemy. If I left my granny’s house, 
she'd be like, ‘Watch out, there are people out 
there killing people, And there wasn’t! But 
that was how she worried about her kids.” 

The Irish language became essential to 


their identity. For decades, it had been driven 
underground and only survived in the countryside. 
After the ceasefire, though, it slowly began to 
re-emerge in cities like Belfast. “The whole 
ethos was very punk, very DIY, because they had 
no support from the state,” says O Caireallain. 
“That’s what we carried into Kneecap.” 

Throwing parties with their friends, they 
tried to modernise the language by inventing new 
words, like slang terms for drugs. When they 
started making hip-hop, they had no expectation 
of mainstream success. “We were doing it for 
people like us and our friends,” says O Hannaidh. 
“But it really took off.” Eventually the purists 
came around. “It’s very confusing for them 
I think — ‘You shouldn’t be talking about cocaine, 
but also you've got my niece speaking Irish.” 

) Dochartaigh used to be an Irish teacher by 
day and a balaclava-wearing DJ by night, but his 
double life became untenable once some of his 
students recognised his eyes in Kneecap’s music 
videos. “I have beautiful, distinctive eyes,” he 
deadpans. “I remember looking out at the crowd 


and my students are standing down the front 
shouting, ‘Sir!”’ His school fired him after 
examining the footage available online, which 
included a clip of him baring his arse on stage 
with the word BRITS written on one cheek and 
OUT on the other. Rumbled. 

Given his circuitous route to filmmaking, 
Peppiatt related to O Dochartaigh’s story most 
of all: “This internal battle between who you 
think you are and who youre being.” He’s 39 
now — one year shy of his self-imposed deadline. 
For Kneecap, surely the first band ever to have 
their own biopic coincide with their debut 
album, that all-nighter five years ago has been 
equally life-changing. “I didn’t think we’d be 
going to fucking Sundance and getting distributed 
by fucking Sony,” says O Hannaidh with merry 
amazement. “I didn’t think it would be this.” 

As Dewey Cox might say, “Goddamit, this is 
a good fucking period.” @ 


KNEECAP |S IN CINEMAS IN IRELAND FROM 9 AUGUST, 
AND IN THE UK FROM 23 AUGUST 
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i. SUBVERSION 


“LIFE HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
HARD, BUT | DON’T REMEMBER IT 
BEING QUITE THIS CRUDE.” 
FRENCHIE (TOMER CAPONE) 


ERIC KRIPKE WAS deep into pre-production 
of superhero satire’s The Boys’ third season 
when he announced to his team: “We need to 
have another penis-prosthetic meeting.” 

Planning was well underway for the season’s 
opening episode, ‘Payback’, which featured 
perhaps the most fearless — and phallic — 
set-piece yet staged: at a superhero sex party, 
the Ant-Man-alike ‘supe’ (superhero) Termite 
(Brett Geddes) shrinks down and enters the 
urethra of his lover — only to sneeze on some 
cocaine and accidentally return to human size, 
in the process exploding his unfortunate 
paramour from within his penis. 

It was after calling this meeting, in 
which the producers, writers and relevant 
craftspeople were discussing how best to erect 
a giant prosthetic pecker, that Kripke, the 
writer, executive producer and showrunner, had 
arealisation. “This is the best job I’ve ever had,” 
he says now, laughing. “I can’t imagine another 
job where you get to spend millions of dollars to 
get people in a room talking about penises for 
hours.” He beams. “It just makes me so happy.” 

With The Boys about to unleash its fourth 
season, Kripke has reasons to be cheerful. The 
show, set in a world where superheroes are real, 
and fallible at best, deadly at worst, has become 
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amega-success story. It is one of the most- 
watched shows on Amazon’s Prime Video, 

a megahit in the ultra-competitive streaming 
era. It is almost as popular as the franchises 
it is parodying. It has swollen into a many- 
pronged multimedia offering, all sprouting 
from a humble indie-comics run. 

And it manages the tricky balancing act 
of being a knowingly bombastic, colourful 
comic-book romp, a heartfelt human saga, 

a piercing satire on American culture’s 
intersection of politics, celebrity and 
capitalism, “the most sophisticated political 
drama on television” as one Westminster 
pundit recently described it — anda home 
for obscene, gory, million-dollar dick jokes. 

“That’s the goal,” smiles Kripke. “Some 


scenes will make your eyes tear up, and some 
scenes will fry your retinas. In the best way.” 
And the wildest stuff, we are promised, is still to 
come. As Karl Urban’s character Butcher would 
put it: fucking diabolical. 


2. CUHESIUN 
“YOU SEE, WHEN THEY’RE APART, 
THEY’RE ABSOLUTE FUCKIN’ 
RUBBISH. BUT, YOU PUT THEM 
TOGETHER... THEY’RE THE 
GODDAMN FUCKIN’ SPICE GIRLS.” 
BUTCHER (KARL URBAN) 

AN INVISIBLE MAN with a bomb up 


his arse. A boat smashing into the guts of 
a whale. A superhero eating an octopus 


Left, top to bottom: 
M.M. (Laz Alonso), 

a Frenchie (Tomer 
Capone), Butcher (Karl 
Urban), Kimiko (Karen 

Fukuhara) and new 
member of The Boys 
Annie (Erin Moriarty); 

A-Train (Jessie T. Usher) 
and Homelander 
(Antony Starr): heroes at 
work; Hughie (Jack 
Quaid) reconnects with 
his dad (Simon Pegg). 
Here, top to bottom: 
, Butcher and Soldier Boy 
(Jensen Ackles) form 
an uneasy alliance; 
Homelander and 
Starlight — as Annie 
used to be known — in 
happier times; Sea- 
based supe The Deep 
(Chace Crawford). 


alive. A Congressional hearing where heads 
suddenly start spontaneously combusting. ¢ 
The aforementioned penis-based explosion. 

It is on these retina-frying, must-be-seen- 
to-be-believed moments that The Boys made 
aname for itself. Nearly every episode so far 
has offered at least one show-stopper of gore, 
guts, and gloriously bad taste, causing the series 
to become a viral sensation and a word-of- 
mouth hit: videos like ‘Top 20 WTF Moments 
From The Boys’ rack up millions of views on 
YouTube, while GIFs of Homelander grinning 
maniacally are rarely far away from a WhatsApp 
chat near you. 

Much of the insanity inspiration comes, 
of course, from the original comics written 
by Garth Ennis and illustrated by Darick 
Robertson, which were so puerile and no- 
holds-barred (the first issue featured a crushed 
skull on page two) that it was cancelled by its 
original publishers after just six issues. With 
afew exceptions, Kripke’s adaptation is 
remarkably faithful, telling the same satirical 
story of two opposing groups in a supe guerilla 
war. On one side are the anti-supe black-ops 
team known as The Boys — comprised of 
Butcher (Karl Urban), Frenchie (Tomer 
Capone), M.M. (Laz Alonso), Kimiko (Karen 
Fukuhara) and Hughie (Jack Quaid), whose 
design in the comic was originally based on 
Simon Pegg (an origin story that the show pays 
tribute to by casting Pegg as Hughie’s father; 
after brief appearances in previous seasons, 
Pegg is set to have “more of an arc this season” 
Kripke confirms). 

And then there are the supes themselves, 
the source of so much of that insanity, 
dominated by the Justice League/Avengers- 
style team The Seven, whose absolute 
superpowers corrupt, absolutely. Their 
number includes Wonder Woman-alike 
Maeve (Dominique McElligott), Flash-alike 
A-Train (Jessie T. Usher), Aquaman-alike 
The Deep (Chace Crawford), and leading the 
pack, Superman/Captain America-alike 
Homelander (Antony Starr), one of the most 
utterly terrifying, utterly compelling bad guys 
ever conceived. Outwardly, Homelander is 
a patriotic hero dedicated to truth, justice and 
the American way; inwardly, he’s a delusional, 
murderous, alt-right, milk-glugging psychopath 
with super-powered daddy issues. “Homelander 
is trying to initiate his twisted wants and deeply 
needy narcissistic psychologies onto the world,” 
Kripke explains. 

The first issue of the The Boys comic 
was released in 2006, amid the dying embers 
of George W. Bush’s White House: pitched 
by Garth Ennis as a searing response to 
post-9/11 American culture and politics, 
it used superheroes as a lens through which 
to satirise the War On Terror. (Plus, dick 
jokes!) For Kripke, who had spent years 
sneaking salient commentary into his fantasy 
series Supernatural, The Boys was another 
irresistible opportunity to tell a topical story 
with genre. 
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“Good genre is always a metaphor for 
something,” he explains. “You can get away 
with things that you could never get away with 
if you were doing a straight, earnest drama, 
and you can be subversive. You can say really 
pointed things.” Kripke’s adaptation transposed 
the early-2000s satire of the comics into 
alate-2010s one, just as the political world 
became more bonkers than ever with Trump, 
social media, disinformation and fake news — 
and just as superheroes became the dominant 
art form. It couldn’t have come at a more 
opportune time. 

“So much of the world is just a fucking 
dumpster fire,” Kripke says, “and we all feel 
so helpless. I have no illusions about what 
Ido — I’m basically a carny. But the fact that 
Ican at least write about it and talk about 
what’s going on in the world is really 
therapeutic. If nothing else, we have a place 
to put all our concerns and frustrations [with 
what is happening].” 

So the show has found room for commentary 
on, among other things, the Black Lives Matter 
movement (the supe Bluehawk, played by Nick 
Wechsler, used excessive force in African- 
American communities); the recent rise of 
neo-Nazis (supe Stormfront, played by Aya 
Cash, spouted antisemitic Replacement Theory 
rhetoric); and there’s been a literal rendering 
of Trump’s famous claim that he could “stand 
in the middle of Fifth Avenue and shoot 
somebody” and remain popular (Homelander 
did almost exactly that in the Season 3 finale). 
“We generally react to whatever is happening in 
the world at that time that’s got us either scared 
or pissed off or both,” Kripke explains. 

And with that all, there is room for 
dark, twisted comedy, too. The appeal of 
The Boys is to have your bloody, vulgar cake 
and eat it too. “To be able to do both” is the 
aim, says Kripke. “To have high and low 
culture in the same thing. To muck around in 
blood and bodily fluid — and also tell a story 
about late-stage capitalism.” It might seem 
juvenile on the surface — but there is 
storytelling here to separate the men from 
the boys. 
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ERI REMISM 
 “WHATIF YOU AND ISHARE 

"_ ADIFFERENT DESTINY? 

SOMETHING A LITTLE MORE... 
SCORCHED EARTH. SHOCK AND 
AWE. BLOOD AND BONE.” 

HOMELANDER (ANTONY STARR) 


“IT DON’T KNOW, maybe we're just a bunch of 
sick fucks?” Kripke laughs when asked about how 
he and his team cook up “the insane stuff” that 
The Boys is famous for. “It just comes to us quite 
naturally. Someone will say, “Well, what about 
this?’ and all of our monocles will collectively 
pop out. And we'll say, ‘Okay, yeah, I wanna see 
that, that’s insane. That’s something that no 
superhero show will ever be able to show.” 

But where on earth do the writers go next? 
What grotesque ground could they possibly 
cover? How do you go one better than a penis 
explosion? “I would say we almost never have 
conversations in the writer’s room like, ‘This has 
to be bigger,” he says. “Every season, all we say 
is: ‘We have to get deeper with the character’s 
psychologies.” The Boys is not interested in 
just shock value for shock’s sake. Kripke “is 
constantly nervous about the show feeling 
gratuitous,” he says. “Because I need to be able 
to tell the actor why we’re doing it. If we’re 
gonna make [the actor] do this fucked-up thing, 
Ineed to be able to say: ‘This is important for 
your character. This is an important plot point.” 

By way of example, Kripke cites an infamous 
moment in Season 3: an adaptation of the 
‘Herogasm’ arc from the comics, a giant superhero 
orgy in which, at one point, the character M.M. 
(played by Laz Alonso) is completely splattered 
head-to-toe in super-ejaculate. “Just an incredible 
amount of bodily fluid,” laughs Kripke. “It’s 
hilarious and amazing. But that only works 
because M.M. is OCD. It puts him in a headspace 
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that when he finally meets [antagonistic supe] 
Soldier Boy [Jensen Ackles], he’s already having 
a horrible day. We needed him on his absolute 
last straw. So I talked to Laz about what it does 
to you as acharacter. As insane as it all is, there 
is a method to it.” 

Mercifully, the producers rarely get a note 
from the studio bigwigs to tone it down a bit. 

If there is ever a red pencil on the team’s work, 
it usually comes from within. “99.9 per cent of 
the censorship is self-imposed in the writers’ 
room,” says Kripke. “The only line to me is, 
does it feel cheap or gratuitous? Beyond that, 
there is no line.” 

Excess is embraced here. During the filming 
of Season 8, Karl Urban reported that the show 
“ran out of fake blood on Episode 8, and fake 
sperm on Episode 6”. Executive producer Seth 
Rogen once expressed his philosophy on gore 
thusly: “You need way more blood and guts and 
shit than you think — much more than an actual 
human could ever hold.” The Boys occupies 
a heightened reality where blood flows and 
splatters, deliberately unrealistically, on an 
almost daily basis. “There are gallons and 
gallons and gallons of it,” says Kripke. “Every 
season they order the barrels of blood based on 
the season before it. And every season, it’s never 
enough, and we end up ordering more.” Kripke 
is endlessly apologetic to his actors for being 
constantly Carrie-d. “It’s horrible shit,” Kripke 
says. “It’s sticky, and there’s a lot of sugar in it, 
and it attracts insects. Jack Quaid bears the 
brunt of it, I think.” 

The claret continues to flow. Kripke 
directed the final episode of the new season 
and shares only that there’s “quite a lot of 
blood in it”. Add to the mix the head-exploding 
supe Victoria Neuman (Claudia Doumit), the 
introduction of deadly super-powered chickens, 
and something that the show’s VFX supervisor, 
Stephan Fleet, claims is “the most disgusting 
thing I have seen working in this business thus 
far”, and Season 4 seems likely to be the wildest 
run of episodes yet. 

And alongside all of that, incongruously, 
will be an urgent alarm on the health of 
America’s democracy. 
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BUTCHER (KARL URBAN) 


“ALL DEMOCRACIES FAIL, because people 
are fucking stupid,” ominously warns Sister Sage 
(Susan Heyward) ina trailer for The Boys Season 
4. “The people will tear it apart themselves — 
you just gotta nudge them a little.” 

Sure enough, this new season looks to be the 
show’s most expressly political run of episodes 
yet, a direct and deliberately un-subtle response 
to 2021’s 6 January assault on the United States 
capital. “I don’t think it’s a spoiler to say that it 
opens on election night,” says Kripke. “Victoria 
Neuman, a secret homicidal supe, is now the 
Vice President-elect.” The season unfurls in the 
aftermath, with The Boys working overtime 
between election night and inauguration day to 
unseat Neuman, by any means necessary. “Ina 
couple months, she’s going to be confirmed and 
inaugurated — and then she’s a heartbeat away 
from the Presidency, in quite the Faustian bargain 
with Homelander. So that’s a really good ticking 
clock — and [it gives us the opportunity] to talk 
stolen elections and using social media to spew 
disinformation, and trials, and social unrest, and 
how people in power actually instigate social 
unrest because it’s a political benefit to them.” 

Meaty, important stuff, then, especially 
given the timing of the new season, released 
mere months before a highly contentious US 
election with democracy supposedly on the 
ballot. Kripke doesn’t want it to descend into 
a dry civics lesson. But it all comes with a point. 
“Mostly, I want the audience to be entertained, 
and occasionally horrified,” he says. “I want 
them to really connect emotionally with what 
the characters are going through. And, I want 
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people to really think about the world we're, 
currently living in and how authoritarian 
figures are intentionally rending it all apart 
for their own ego or self-interest or money.” 

With such a high-minded mission, Kripke is 
ever-conscious that the franchise could easily 
become everything he and the team are ripping 
into. The Boys universe now includes two spin-off 
shows, animated anthology Diabolical and YA 
riff Gen V, with a third, The Boys: Mexico, in 
development. There are audiobooks, a video 
game in the works, even Funko Pop figurines. 
“T’m very aware of the ironic position this puts 
us in,” he says. “I think about it every day, how 
important it is: even if we’re telling more stories 
in this world, that we don’t fucking sell out.” 

He is also conscious of the slight paradox 
in telling an acerbic tale of late capitalism, 
distributed via one of capitalism’s biggest 
leviathans. “I mean, obviously, I have heard of 
Amazon and yes, that is a large organisation,” he 
says. “All I can say is never once have they come 
at us for satirising massive corporations. I’m 
allowed to say anything I want. I give them 
credit for that.” 

Virtually nothing is off the table for the new 
season, and Season 5 has already been greenlit. 
Beyond that? Kripke won’t speculate on how long 
the series will ultimately run; after the repeated 
unexpected renewals of Supernatural, “no-one 
in history has ever been more wrong than me 
about how many seasons a show should go,” he 
deadpans. But whenever it happens, there is 
a finite ending in mind. “You can’t build a show 
that’s about these two forces of Homelander and 
Butcher slowly closing in on each other without 
bringing that to a head,” he says. “Whenever 
that last episode occurs, I know what happens.” 

What occurs in-between now and then is 
anyone’s guess. The nature of an up-to-the- 
minute satire, a grotesque mirror-world of our 
own, is that anything’s possible. To look at what 
might appear in The Boys, you only have to look 
at the news, or what’s happening outside your 
own window. (Safe to say, though: expect more 
dick jokes.) @ 


THE BOYS SEASON 4 IS ON PRIME VIDEO FROM 13 JUNE 
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CAAMEGSO 


TRUE 
GRIT 


WITH HIS LONG-AWAITED 
PASSION PROJECT 
HORIZON: 

AN AMERICAN SAGA, 
KEVIN COSTNER IS 


GOING TRULY EPIC, 


WITH NOT ONE, 

BUT TWO FILMS — AND 
MORE YET TO COME. 
HE TELLS US WHY 
HE’S LITERALLY BETTING 
THE FARM ON IT 


WORDS 
CHRIS HEWITT 
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NOBODY 
COULD EVER 
ACCUSE 
KEVIN COSTNER 
OF PLAYING 
IT SAFE. 


It’s been over 20 years since he last called 
“Action!”, on 2003’s excellent Western Open 
Range, and you could be forgiven for thinking 
that he had hung up the megaphone for good. 
Not the case. Far from the case, in fact. The 
case, to Kevin Costner, is a dot in the distance. 
Because this summer he returns to the director’s 
saddle with not one, but two, Westerns. And 
there’s more where they came from. 

Horizon: An American Saga — Chapters 1 and 
2 are the opening salvos of Costner’s magnum 
opus: when all’s said and done, there will be four 
movies examining, with unparalleled scope and 
scale, the impact of the American Civil War on 
a growing town. Costner stars as the enigmatic 
outsider Hayes Ellison, but as director he 
has assembled an impressive ensemble 
cast including the likes of Sam Worthington, 
Sienna Miller, Danny Huston, Abbey Lee, 

Glynn Turman and Thomas Haden Church. 

“A Western can’t be hinging on the gunfight,” 
says Costner. “It has to be hinging on the people 
and what they’re going through.” 

Costner has been hoping to make Horizon 
since 1988, when it existed as a single script and 
asimpler story. And, as he explained to us while 
he was prepping for Chapter 3, it mushroomed 
into its current state. A state that studios baulked 
at, and which required significant investment to 
turn into a reality. Because Costner doesn’t 
play it safe, he ploughed millions of his own 
money into the movies. It’s something he’s 
done before, most notably on the multiple- 
Oscar-winning Dances With Wolves, but this 
represents the biggest gamble of his career; not 
least because he has effectively walked away from 
the lead role in Yellowstone, Taylor Sheridan’s 
wildly successful TV show, to focus on Horizon. 

Yet Costner is banking on there being 
an audience out there for a big, bold slice of 
original storytelling. And he knows something 
else, from personal experience: if you build it, 
they will come. 


You've been living and breathing Horizon 
for, what, 36 years now? 

You might be right on that math, if you think 
about it. 1988, that’s when it all started. It’s 
interesting. You know that theory, that I can 

do anything I want? It’s half true. I can’t do 
anything I want. I can do most of the things the 
studios will ask me to do, but the things I want 
to do, I have to decide how I’m going to do them, 


and in this instance I started financing it. The 
idea that things are easy for me, it’s just not true. 


There are passion projects, and there are 
passion projects. Horizon is almost beyond 
a passion project for you. What was it 
about this story that made you stick with it 
through thick and thin? 

“Passion” is a figure of speech that people attach 
to things. I don’t feel like it’s more important 
than anything else I’ve ever done, honestly. But 
I feel like I’ve never fallen out of love with this. 
Maybe that’s passion. I felt like it was really 
relevant to me. And to me, the story has never 
fallen out of fashion. It’s a lot of my history of 


my country, moving across the country, what 
that was about. 


It seems that, in the title, “An American 
Saga” is as important as “Horizon”. 

Well, there’s four of them. That’s why it’s a saga. 
And there’s actually a fifth one if you want to think 
back to 1988, because that script was good enough 
to make, and I never made it. I tried in 2003, I tried 
in 2009, and no-one would make it. I didn’t fall 
out of love with it. So basically what I did was, 

I did the unthinkable. Since nobody wanted the 
movie, I just thought I’d write four more, which 
probably means I should be in therapy. Really, 

I ought to just put a bullet in my head. 
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It does seem counter-intuitive. 

Yeah. I mean, maybe write another one and see if 
people get it. But writing four more and see if they 
get it? No, there’s nothing about that that makes 
sense. But there was nothing about people who 
went West that made sense. They didn’t know 
where they were going. They weren’t equipped. 
They went on hope, and I’m kind of a hope guy. I’m 
kind of a dreamer, if you will. I’m practical enough 
to realise that I have to pay for it, and that’s real. 
But it doesn’t destroy my dream, really. 


So, what was this story originally, back 
in 1988? 
Well, I don’t want to call it a Butch and Sundance 


Clockwise from 
far left: Idealistic 
First Lt Trent 
Gephardt (Sam 
Worthington); 
Hayes Ellison 
(Kevin Costner) 
and Marigold 
(Abbey Lee) ride 
out; Hayes with 
Caleb Sykes 
(Jamie Campbell 
Bower); Hardy 
pioneer matriarch 
Frances Kittredge 
(Sienna Miller) 
with her two 
children; 
Pionsenay (Owen 
Crow Shoe) takes 
the floor; Director/ 
writer/actor 
Cosiner behind 
the camera. 


situation, but it was about friends. And I was 
going to make that in 2003 right after Open 
Range, and the studio wouldn’t make it. I was 
surprised by that, because that one had done 
really well. I was disheartened by it, but I moved 
forward. I just kept thinking about it. We had 
awar in this country called the Civil War, and 
we now know that soldiers came back and they 
were traumatised. A lot of men came West with 
aset of skills, of killing and seeing people 

killed, and they could create new identities. So 
a typical Western is, a town is already there, 
you see a person come in, who has a set of skills, 


and he’s somehow brought into this Se 
community to make things right. We ( e 
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love that idea, that someone makes things right. 
That’s why Robin Hood is fun. We want that. We 
need to know that we're not helpless. And so 
that’s what the one in 1988 was. 


How did you begin to retool it? 

So, what happened on this one is, I started 
thinking, “Well, what if I take the same characters 
and re-engineer them? What if I know everything 
about this town, that it’s not just amushroom 
that popped up? That there was great drama that 
took place over this town? So, by the time this 
person comes in off the horizon, this stranger, 
we know everything there is to know about this 
town. And this stranger — what if we knew 
everything about him?” And that was going to be 
a saga. I didn’t concern myself with, “Well, this 
is probably not gonna get made,” because then 

I would have been paralysed trying to write it 
with my partner [Jon Baird]. I just decided to let 
the story come out, to go a little bit on faith, and 
guess what, it wasn’t rewarded! (Laughs) Four 
years later, I’ve got what I think are cool stories 
and everyone’s going, “Well, I don’t know, why 
did you write four? What if maybe people don’t 
like the first one?” I go, “Well, I like it.” So I ended 
up mortgaging some property to pay for it. 


I’m sure a lot of people said to you, “Make it 
a TV show.” Did that happen at any point? 
It did. The streaming thing was... I had 
somebody who said, “Look, please don’t do this, 
Kevin, let’s do this.” But I’m glad about what I’m 
doing. I believe in the big screen. I believe in 
that experience. I also believe in what will come 
to your television. You know, I’m not one of 
those guys that has a director’s cut. The fucking 
movie I make is the director’s cut. 


So, when you say “saga”, are we talking four 
three-hour movies? 

Four three-hour movies and, if you like em, give 
me a call and ’ll go make that fifth one from 1988. 


But since 1988, and since Dances With Wolves, 
the theatrical landscape has changed. The 
distribution landscape has changed a lot. Is 
that something that you’re cautious about? 
You just have to deal with it. It’s a fact of life. [have 
international partners, and I'll just tell you this 
—Idon’t think I’ve ever said this before in an 
interview — but Dances, Open Range, the first 
money I got was from international, not from 
America. Very American movies, and I couldn’t 
get the money. So that’s why I had to put it up. 

It’s the same thing with this one. I went out 

and did something, and that’s why I’m excited. 

I believe in it. Listen, I cast Sienna Miller and 
Ella Hunt and Abbey Lee — they have an 
important place in my movie. I was shocked, 
when Jon and I were done, that this movie is 
mostly about women. Even though it’s me and 
other guys going through this thing, and there’s 
a level of violence that men are a part of, it’s the 
women that sustain Horizon. They’re amazing. 
And they’re not just women in Westerns, in the 
saloon. They’re women of character. I would not 
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Clockwise from above: Wagons roll; Apache warrior 
Taklishim (Tatanka Means) with his wife Liluye (Wasé Chief); 
Ellen’s (Jena Malone) got her gun; Wagon-train leader 
Matthew Van Weyden (Luke Wilson); A pensive Gephardt; 

High-speed sharp-shooters; Hayes is on the trail. 


be surprised to see Sienna Miller nominated, or 
Ella or Abbey, or any one of these girls, because 
the parts are significant. 


Tell me about your character in this. 

He is a person that’s come out of war. He is 
uncertain about things. But he has a set of skills. 
Not everybody in the West killed somebody, but 
there are some that killed. The designation is that 
he’s not a sociopath. I named that lead character 
Hayes. My son, I named him Hayes. So as I was 
watching him grow up as Hayes, I was thinking, 
“Shit, I haven’t made this movie yet. I need to 
make this movie.” Now he’s 13 years old, and 

I put him in the movie. 


I love that your son was a constant reminder 
to make the film. 

(Laughs) “Hayes, come to breakfast!” I haven’t 
made the movie. “Hayes, do your homework!” 
Ihaven’t made the movie. 


So you mortgaged some properties. I don’t 
know how much money you put in, but it’s 

a lot, I’m guessing. 

I think at this moment, it’s about $58 million in 
cash. And what that means, fucker, is that you 
can’t get a ticket half-price. If you do that, I’m 
going to make sure when I get to London, I’m 
going to look you up, and when you see me come 
through the door you don’t think “Kevin”, you 
think “Hayes”. (Laughs) 


$58 million is a hell of a commitment. 
Tunderstand. I’m not a fool, but I’m not afraid. 
I will own this movie the rest of my life. So will 
my family. And movies are a lot more than their 
opening weekend. They have value throughout 
their life, and I will own this movie throughout 


“IT NEED TO STAY TRUE TO WHAT 
ITIST LIKE TO DO.” 


my life. And people will find it. And when they 
do, whether it’s opening weekend or not, they’re 
going to find a quality. They’re going to find 

a story that they’re going to want to revisit or 
share with someone. And that’s the power 

of a movie to me. What happens is that can 

also translate into commerce. My hope is that 
I get this money back, but you know what, I’m 
not going to fall apart if it [doesn’t happen]. I'll 
lose some things that I had valued, but they’re 
just things I’ve kept. I should add, I don’t want 
to have to ever do this again. But I don’t live my 
life in fear. 


You had complete creative freedom on 
Horizon. But you also had a finite amount of 
money. You can’t go to the studio asking for 
another $20 million. Was it a satisfying 
challenge for you? 

Well, it becomes a fact. You watch your money. 
Iscored this movie in Scotland, as opposed to 
here in America. It’s an international movie. 
There’s people helping me all over the world. 


Ihave to watch my money, but it’s not unlimited. 


Pure example: Dances With Wolves, which was 
an independent movie again, I shot in 106 days. 


Wyatt Earp, I think, was shot in 114 or 115. I shot 
the movie youre going to see in 52 days. 106 
days versus 52. Think about that. 


How do you begin to tackle that? 

T’ll be really honest with you: I don’t even 
remember how we did some of the days for 
that to happen. We’d shoot four scenes in 

a day, not one. I don’t even know how we did 
it. We’re making a six-hour documentary on it, 
and maybe I'll be able to look at that and go, 
“Aha, I get it.” 


You’ve been shooting Yellowstone ona TV 
schedule, albeit a Taylor Sheridan TV 
schedule, for a few years now. Did that help, 
in a way? 

No, because nothing helps you out. You get up in 
the morning, you just have to do it. You have to 
deal with the weather, the money is finite, you 
have to deal with that. You have to deal with 
things that move slow, like wagons, horses, 
cattle. It will drive you nutty, man. 


There’s been a lot of talk about whether 
you'd come back for the final season of 


Yellowstone. What’s your take? 

I think it’s possible. Who’s to know what a final 
season is anymore these days? I did five seasons 
of it. I would love to come back and do it, but 

it really depends. There are so many other 
universes [other Yellowstone shows] that are 
coming out, that maybe they'll circle back to 
that, maybe they won't. I don’t know what 
they’ll do, but I’m absolutely open to it. 


Will you be shooting Chapter 3 and 
Chapter 4 of Horizon back to back? 

Not back to back. I’ll shoot 3, and then Ill take 
a break. Then I’ll shoot 4 next year. 


You’ve always struck me as someone who 
likes to prove the doubters wrong. Dances 
With Wolves was dubbed ‘Kevin’s Gate’ 
before it came out. Is that something that 
gives you extra motivation? 

Actually, negativity doesn’t motivate me. If people 
have doubted something and they end up liking 
it, that’s great, but I don’t think, “Aha! See? I was 
right, and you were wrong!” I don’t do anything to 
prove somebody wrong. I don’t want to be afraid 
to trust my own instincts, so I have to coach myself 
to not worry about being popular, not worry about 
having the number-one movie, and to coach myself 
out of the trappings of that. I need to stay true to 
what it is I like to do. I live my life that way. @ 
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WITH ALIEN-APOCALYPSE PREQUEL A QUIET PLACE: DAY ONE, DIRECTOR MICHAEL SARNOSKI, THE MAN 
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oure on the edge of your seat, 
but you daren’t move a muscle. 
The pitch-black of the cinema 
surrounds you. You're 
watching a new horror movie 
directed by Jim from The 
Office, and your fists are 
clenched, goosebumps raised; 
your senses are on high alert. 
Hi You bought a bucket of 
popcorn — but from the second the film starts, 
and for the entire opening sequence, the 
popcorn remains untouched. The room is silent, 
as the characters on screen tiptoe around an 
abandoned pharmacy, avoiding making a sound 
so as to avoid being torn to pieces. Tension 
thrums in the air, and you don’t want to be 
responsible for breaking it by munching away 
on your sweet and salty. 

John Krasinski’s A Quiet Place, a hushed, 
thrilling tale of the Abbott family — Lee 
(Krasinski), pregnant Evelyn (Emily Blunt), son 
Marcus (Noah Jupe) and Deaf daughter Regan 
(Millicent Simmonds) — and their fight for 
survival against a savage alien species, was one 
of the major big-screen surprises of 2018. It 
made $341 million at the box office, more than 
20 times its budget of $17 million. It introduced 
us to a world where the slightest sound could 
get you killed. (It also sparked a lot of questions 
about cracks in the premise, such as what 
happens when you sneeze? Or cough? Or fart 
in your sleep?!?) 

Michael Sarnoski, director of new prequel 
A Quiet Place: Day One, vividly remembers seeing 
the first film in the cinema too. “It was a very 
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visceral experience,” he tells Empire. “The 
audience were holding their breath.” Back 
then, Sarnoski was likely working towards his 
debut feature Pig. An intimate character study 
starring Nicolas Cage as high-end-chef-turned- 
reclusive-truffle-hunter Robin Feld, who 

goes searching for his titular porcine pal after 
she’s stolen from him, it would be released 

to widespread acclaim in 2021. It signified 
Sarnoski as a filmmaker with a lightness of 
touch when it comes to heavy themes like 
grief and mortality, and a knack for delivering 
impactful character moments at a low volume. 
Little did he know, those skills would come in 
handy pretty soon. 


Krasinski followed up A Quiet Place with 
Part II — one of the first big blockbusters back 
in cinemas after the Covid-19 pandemic, it 
took the Abbotts out of their home, and saw 
them seek shelter with old family friend 
Emmett (Cillian Murphy). It began, though, 
with a flashback. Up until then, we’d only 
really been with the Abbotts well over a year 
into this invasion — but the second film starts 
by sending us back to the moment the aliens 
arrived, as meteors fall from the sky during 
a community baseball game, and the family 
run for their lives. 

That initial moment of impact is the focus 

| for Day One. Set in New York City — surely one 


of the loudest places on Earth — it follows 
two strangers, Samira (Lupita Nyong’o) 
and Eric (Joseph Quinn), on the day the 
sonically stimulated extra-terrestrials 
arrive, and the pair’s quest to stay alive as they 
make their way across Manhattan. More on 
them later. While Krasinski remains as 

a producer on Day One, the biggest behind- 
the-scenes change is the directorial reins 
being handed over to Sarnoski — now 
following in the former’s ever-so-lightly- 
trodden footsteps, and aiming to infuse 
this familiar world with a fresh vision. But 


what’s an indie director like him doing in 
A Quiet Place like this? 


New York-set, ‘Day One’ invasion 
movie was always the plan. This 
particular spin on it, however, was all 
Sarnoski. “[The producers] came to me 
and said, ‘Beyond that, what would you want to 
do? Have at it,” he explains. “I spent a while 
thinking about some of the tropes of those sorts of 
movies and things I wanted to avoid. I really just 
tried to think about what character I’d actually 
want to follow that could be something new.” 
Sarnoski’s move from ‘one guy loves his pig’ 
to ‘New York experiences an alien apocalypse’ 
may seem like an unexpected one. But for the 
filmmaker, the appeal of this franchise ran 
deeper than its hooky concept. “The A Quiet 
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Place films made a lot of sense to me because 
monsters and scares aside, at their core, they 
were a family drama,” he explains. “Especially 
that first film; it’s dealing with a very odd and 
specific family relationship that’s going on, with 
forgiveness and resentment, and darker family 
issues that a lot of films wouldn’t want to bite 
off. It was nice to see a franchise willing to really 
explore interesting character dynamics, and use 
the monsters and all that as a backdrop. That 
appealed to me. I really wanted to explore those 
quiet, intimate moments.” 

Despite that familial emotional heart 
resonating with him, the characters he landed 
on mean that Sarnoski is breaking that mould 
with Day One. This time, we’re watching two 
people with no prior connection at all navigate 
this experience together. “In the first two, family 
was really important,” says Sarnoski. “And with 
that comes characters that have an established 
relationship. I wanted to explore what the end 
of the world looked like for people that didn’t 
have an established relationship, or a reason to 
care about each other.” 

Heading it up is Nyong’o’s Samira, who the 
actor tells us is “visiting New York for the day 
when the aliens invade”, and, Sarnoski says, is 
“going through a very specific thing in her life 
that I thought would be really interesting to 
juxtapose with the end of the world”. This is 
Nyong’o’s first lead role since 2019 — another 
horror, Jordan Peele’s dark doppelginger tale Us. 
“T definitely enjoy scaring people,” she laughs. 

“T think that’s a superpower, when you can be the 
subject of people’s nightmares. There’s a sado- 
masochistic streak in me, I suppose.” Contrast 
to herself is a key part of what Nyong’o looks for 
in her characters, and Samira is no different. “She 
chooses a very singular way to deal with this alien 
invasion,” the actor says, “which is very different 
from how I would react. That’s saying a lot and 
saying nothing.” To be fair, “saying nothing” is 
a great way to stay alive in a Quiet Place movie. 

The person Samira journeys through this 
hellish New York day with is Eric, played by 
Stranger Things and soon-to-be Gladiator 2 and 
The Fantastic Four star Joseph Quinn. “We meet 
Eric in a bit of a tight spot,” Quinn says. “The aliens 
have invaded, and he’s very far from home. He is a 
man of mystery.” According to Sarnoski, Eric is “a 
bit of a wanderer. He’s trying to find answers ina 
world where there are very few answers to be had.” 

The connection between these two 
unknowns, and how that plays out under such 
extraordinary circumstances, appears to be the 
driving force of Sarnoski’s story. “A lot of this is 
about them learning the burden that can be put 
on you when you decide to mean something to 
someone else,” the director says. For Quinn, 
it’s emotionally fertile ground to dig into. “It’s 
dealing with the big questions of, what’s going 
to happen when we leave this earth?” explains 
the actor. “‘What did I do with my life? Did I get 
it wrong?’ Ultimately, there’s this nihilistic 
point of view, which is that if the world is over, 
what’s the point in trying to carry on?” 

Aknockabout comedy, this apparently ain’t. 
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But if Sarnoski’s Pig is anything to go by, this is 
a filmmaker whose explorations of loneliness and 
despair are tinged with hope. Which might just 
be all the Day One characters have to cling on to. 


atu mpire is standing at the intersection of 


Ist Avenue and East 117th Street. We’re 
surrounded by swinging traffic lights, 
gti} broken windows, piles of rubble, an 
abandoned Jeep. And blood-spattered buildings 
with enormous claw marks in them. 

This is not actually East Harlem, but 
arecreation of Manhattan’s sidewalks on the 
backlot of Leavesden Studios. We’re on the Day 
One set in the penultimate week of shooting, and 
today is dedicated to a dramatic scene involving 
an intense conversation between Samira and Eric, 
near the protective noise of a fiery manhole 


cover. Between takes, Sarnoski walks over to his 
actors and offers gentle snippets of advice. There 
may be plenty of creature-induced carnage to 
come on screen, but here, there is only calm. 
The streets Empire sees are but a small 
section of the canvas on which the clicking 
creatures can wreak havoc this time around. 
“The whole thing is using New York as a bit of a 
playground,” Sarnoski says, “and exploring every 
little nook and cranny. [The city is] a character in 
the sense of what New York means to different 
people, and how they navigate watching that 
thing fall apart in front of their eyes.” The 
director has been gladly leaning into the genre 
trappings of a big-budget horror movie. “I 
approached it the same way I would approach 
anything,” he says, “which is to create a character 
and put them in these situations and just feel what 
they’re feeling. I wasn’t trying to engineer scares 
so much as create a character and engineer 
environments in which they would be on the edge 
of their seats, so that the audience can be as well.” 
With spiky-legged, flappy-faced aliens that 
will rip you to shreds in seconds such as those 
in A Quiet Place, though, scares are inevitable. 
Less expected is the stand-in for those aliens 
that Sarnoski used to capture some in-camera 
effects. “We had a great guy on stilts,” he recalls, 
“with a little mask that I sewed out of a balaclava 
that had these little flaps on it, and he would just 
wander around on stilts when we needed to do 
shadowplay.” Now that is a terrifying image. 
Given that the previous films’ climaxes have 
seen the characters fighting off a handful of 
creatures at most — on the Abbotts’ farm, in 
Emmett’s hideout, at the radio station — seeing 
them properly invade the Big Apple is a huge 
step up, action-wise. It required a lot of the 
actors — more than even they expected. 
“Honestly, I didn’t really understand how 
physical this movie was going to be,” says 
Nyong’o. “It required superhero-level stunting.” 
In the trailer we see cars flipping, a theatre 
being attacked, and the Brooklyn Bridge on fire, 
crumbling into the East River. The trickiest 
element for Sarnoski, however, was good old 
HO. “We did a lot with water, and water is very 
challenging — shooting underwater, in rushing 
water,” he says. “There was a real learning curve 
there, but it ended up working out really well. 
It’s one of my favourite sequences in the whole 
movie, but it was not easy. Especially when you 
have a cat involved.” 
Hold up — there’s a cat involved? Yep, 
after working with a four-legged friend on Pig, 
Sarnoski wrote another one into his A Quiet 
Place prequel: Frodo, Samira’s cat. He’s played 
by feline actors Schnitzel and Nico, who 
underwent months of intensive training 
(Frodo’s on the move a Jot in the film, so this 
included getting them used to walking on a lead 
and being in a harness) and spent some time 
bonding with Nyong’o (previously nervous of 
cats, so animal trainer Jo Vaughan tells us) 
before shooting. “[Frodo] is in almost every 
scene in the movie,” Sarnoski says, “and we 
never used a computer-generated cat. It was all 


practical cat performance.” 

We all know the saying — never work with 
children or animals — but for Sarnoski, bringing 
another species into the mix only enhances 
the final result on screen. “There’s an element 
with animals where you can’t control them,” 
he says. “When you want to create a sense of 
unpredictability or that you're just living on the 
edge of something, the more you can bring that 
into the filmmaking process, the more that will 
be felt.” Here’s hoping the only cat-astrophes in 
this movie are brought on by the aliens. 


nder the surface, Pig and the A Quiet 

Place franchise have more in common 

than you might think. Only one has a 

nt scene about a salted baguette, and only 

one has one of the most traumatic instances of 
stepping on a nail that cinema’s ever seen. But 
both have long, dialogue-free sequences, and 
play about with sound — or lack of it. Both have 
complicated parent-child dynamics. And both 
have an undercurrent of deep grief running 
through them — whether it’s Feld’s mournful 
longing for his wife, the Abbotts’ loss of their 
youngest son, or, as Sarnoski says regarding Day 
One, “There’s the larger grief of watching the 
world and a city you love die around you, but 
there’s more personal grief that that taps into 
and brings out in the characters.” 

As only Sarnoski’s second feature and first 
studio film, putting him in the director’s chair 
could be seen as a dicey decision from the 
A Quiet Place creators. But maybe they weren’t 
looking for experience in destroying cities, or 
delivering spine-chilling scares. It seems it 
was Sarnoski’s ability to craft complex, three- 
dimensional characters, and conjure a whole lot 
of emotion by saying very little — as evidenced by 
Pig — that made Krasinski and co. so confident. 

“When [Krasinski] first brought me onto 
the project,” Sarnoski says, “his directive was, 
‘Can you bring some of that Pig touch to the 
A Quiet Place universe?’ What he wanted was to 
see someone else play in the sandbox that he had 
created. Finding those differences was exciting. 
It wasn’t something that we leaned away from.” 
As Quinn says of the decision to put the film in 
Sarnoski’s hands, “I think it’s a really brave thing, 
because franchises rarely want to take risks. 
And I think it’s more interesting to take a bit of 
arisk.” Nyong’o agrees. “Hiring Michael was 
such a fresh choice,” she says. “He has a way of 
tackling the darker things with such tenderness.” 

As daunting a prospect as Day One might 
have been for Sarnoski, it has also taught him 
some valuable lessons. “It’s something I learned 
on Pig as well: don’t be scared of taking big 
swings and trying new things,” he says. “I could 
have gone into this just terrified, but I decided to 
just be like, ‘I’m just gonna give it a shot, hope 
for the best, and be daring with stuff” 

Sounds like a great mantra to have — just 
make sure you whisper it, Michael. @ 
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ACCORDING TO HIS mother-in-law, H.R. Giger was just “a 
normal guy”. He liked cake, he enjoyed The Wire, and he loved 
cats. He would drop what he was doing to blow kisses at his 
beloved Siamese cat, Miiggi III, and ask him how his day was. 
Every day, Miiggi III used a cat-flap Giger had made in the shape 
of a cat, with cat ears cut into the door panel. Pinned up around 
Giger’s home office were photos of every cat that came before 
Miiggi ITI (1, II and Nénneli, whose black-and-white markings 
made her look like a nun). Giger was a cat guy; friends and agents 
said he was sweet, gentle, shy. Yet he is best known for designing 
an alien so terrifying that many audience-members in 1979 fainted 
— while others fled and coated the cinema bathroom in vomit. 

Dan O’Bannon, who would go on to write Alien, met the artist 
in 1975. O’Bannon was in Paris to supervise the special effects 
that would never happen on Alejandro Jodorowsky’s famously 
doomed adaptation of Dune. He had sold everything he owned to 
move to Paris and commit himself to Jodorowsky’s mad plan, 
which involved rounding up a team of what Jodorowsky called his 
“spiritual warriors” — visual artists Chris Foss and Mcebius, 
actors like Mick Jagger, Orson Welles, and even Salvador Dali — 
the kind of people who could make a vision as outlandish as his 
own become a reality. One of them, recommended by Dali, was 
Giger. (Before the whole enterprise fell apart, Giger made five 
paintings of the Harkonnens, including a fortress that wasn’t in 
Frank Herbert’s novel and was purely an invention of Jodorowsky. 
The design later turned up, in a way, in Prometheus.) 

In the 2003 documentary The Beast Within: The Making Of 
Alien, O’Bannon recounts his first meeting with Giger in a fancy 
Parisian hotel where the artist was staying during a gallery show. 
Giger, pale and habitually dressed in black, brought out a little 
foil packet and asked O’Bannon if he would like some opium. 
O’Bannon politely asked him why he took the drug, and Giger 
replied, “I am afraid of my visions.” 

“Tt’s only your mind,” reasoned O’Bannon, believing this 
might soothe him. 

“That is what I’m afraid of,” said Giger. 
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f Hansruedi Giger has an origin story, it 

begins with an Egyptian mummy. His older 

sister took him to the Rhaetian Museum 

in the Old Town of Chur, Switzerland, 
where he was born. In the basement they kept 
Ta-di-Isis, awoman who died around 650 BC. 
The mummy scared Giger, which made his 
sister laugh at him and wounded his pride. So 
he resolved to visit the mummy every Sunday, 
religiously committing himself to exposure 
therapy at the feet of a dead woman. He breathed 
in her old, musty smell until he was no longer 
afraid. He was six years old. 

Years later when he picked up an airbrush, 
his goal was the same thing: he painted the 
things in his mind that frightened him, trapping 
them on canvas where he could control them, 
where they lost their power over him. Birth, 
death, bodies, machines. Every dead, rotting 
baby he painted had his own face. It was 
a self-healing method for maintaining his 
sanity; it kept him from “falling into madness”. 
Art, for Giger, was a kind of exorcism. 

He was born in February 1940, in the early 
days of World War II. Around the same time 
as he was encountering his ancient Egyptian 
mummy, people were beginning to worry about 
anew kind of war: a nuclear one that involved 
impossible machines which not only had the 
ability to kill, but held the radioactive power 
to warp the bodies of living survivors. Giger’s 
first ink drawings in the 1960s were called the 
‘Atomic Children’: armless, long-legged, 
gas-masked biomechanoids in stark black and 
white. When they were exhibited, people spat 
on the windows of the gallery and smeared 
dog shit on the showcases. While the public 
were repulsed by his work, the psychiatrist 
Stanislav Grof argued that no other artist 
“captured with equal power the ills plaguing 
modern society” — among them, technology 
taking over human life and violence reaching 
apocalyptic proportions. 

The ‘Atomic Children’ dog-shit incident 
was not the last time Giger’s art would be met 
with controversy. In 1981, his cover for Debbie 
Harry’s album KooKoo depicted four needles 
skewering her face and was banned on London 
transport. In 1985, the inclusion of Landscape 
XX (otherwise known as ‘Penis Landscape’) 
as a poster in the record sleeve of the Dead 
Kennedys album Frankenchrist lead to a 
groundbreaking obscenity trial and the arrest of 
lead singer Jello Biafra, along with the manager 
of the record company — the first people to be 


prosecuted over an album in American history. 
The judge declared a mistrial, but Giger’s 
artwork remained the subject of censorship 
arguments in America — twice on Oprah. 

On Alien, too, he was met with a (less 
official) form of censorship — the producers felt 
that his original egg design was too vaginal with 
its slit opening, and asked him to redesign it so 
that something as obscene as part of ahuman 
body wouldn’t ruin their distribution chances 
in Catholic countries. Giger himself was the 
product of a Catholic upbringing and had 
attended a kindergarten run by an elderly nun. 
Her way of keeping order in the classroom was 
to use images of Jesus in various stages of 
suffering to explain to the children how bad 
their behaviour was, and how much suffering 
they were personally causing — ranging from 
a few drops of blood dripping from Christ’s 
crown of thorns to his face drenched in it. So, 
when the producers voiced their concerns, 
Giger understood all too well and obliged — 
delighting in making the opening of the egg 
across shape instead. “Now they’re doubly 
obscene,” he said, grinning, in an interview 
long after it was too late to be changed. 


“Especially for the Catholic Church.” 

The influence of Giger’s childhood is 
everywhere in his art: Egypt is there in the 
elongated head of the alien that won him the 
Academy Award, and in the portraits of women, 
always from the front, as on a sarcophagus, or in 
profile, like a goddess on papyrus. The mummy is 
there in the overwhelming presence of death and 
bones. But there is another dead woman from his 
early years, too. While visiting his grandmother’s 
grave, a worm crawled out of the earth in front 
of him and he fled the graveyard in horror, 
believing it had come from her. Anything that 
resembled a worm, whether a snake, or something 
mechanical like tubes or hoses, made him 
uncomfortable. He painted them over and over. 

In his work on Alien, Giger was not just 
creating a creature that would frighten us; he 
was unpacking all of his psychological baggage 
in front of us. It was only by chance, and 
O’Bannon’s script, that his designs for the film 
had to plough one of his deepest, most specific 
and visceral fears: the body being invaded by 
something other. For Giger, the chest-burster 
scene was the darkest horror of all. It was 
a worm under the skin, moving. 


Alamy, Chrysalis Records, Getty Images, HR Giger Museum 
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Clockwise from 
top left: H.R. 
Giger’s vision in 
Prometheus; 

A Giger sketch of 
a pilot in their 
cockpit; Adding 
the finishing 
touches; His 
controversial 
cover artwork for 
Debbie Harry; 

A still from Harry's 
Giger-envisioned 
‘Now | Know 
You’ promo; 

A storyboard for 
the same; Giger 


and the Alien egg. 


hen Alien was greenlit in 1977, before 
it had its director in Ridley Scott, 
O’Bannon set up an art department 
above a sound stage at the production 
company. Like Jodorowsky had before him, he 
put together a wish-list of artists he wanted to 
work with. One of them was Giger. When Scott 
came on board, O’Bannon gave him a copy of 
Giger’s Necronomicon, which included the 
paintings ((Necronom IV’ and ‘Necronom V’) 
that would go on to form the basis of the alien. 
Scott’s reaction was instant. “I nearly fell off 
the desk,” he recalled in 2003. “I said: ‘That’s it. 
Why look further?’ That’s how I saw it. It was as 
simple as that. I’ve never been so certain about 
anything in my life.” What Scott loved about 
Giger’s art was what he considered one of the 
most frightening things of all — reality. “I think 
that’s what makes it stronger — the reality, not 
the fantasy.” 
On the set of Alien, everyone was scared 
to meet Giger. They had heard stories. Stories 
about how he kept bones of all kinds in his 
house (true; an ex-partner said she once came 
home to find a lion’s skeleton by the front 
door, and an ibex skull in the bath). They heard 
he was obsessed with his work (arguable). 
They heard that he kept the skeleton of his 
partner, Li Tobler, in his house — false, but it 
was arumour sparked by a tragic fact. In 1975, 
Giger’s partner of nine years, the muse whose 
face looks out of so many of his paintings, died 
by suicide in a room in Giger’s home, using 
Giger’s own revolver. Towards the end of his 
life, he still found it hard to talk about; the idea 
that he could not save his girlfriend from her 
own deep depression tormented him. The 
director William Malone said he visited Giger’s 
home years after her death, where the walls 
were painted black and the shutters rarely 
opened because the light hurt his eyes. While 
looking at the paintings, Malone noticed that 
one of them was damaged. Giger replied that 
that was where his girlfriend had shot herself. 
He had left the bullet hole and the blood as 
part of the art. 
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With his soft voice, the crew on Alien 
regarded Giger as a strange Peter Lorre-type 
character and gave him a wide berth. He creeped 
them out, and they wanted his office to be far 
away from everyone else’s. And yet, Giger 
brought his mum for a set visit after she had 
recovered from hip-replacement surgery and 
took her out to dinner with the filmmakers. 
(No-one was more proud of Giger’s art than his 
mum, who also had a wild imagination and, like 
Giger, was easily frightened.) Ronald Shusett, 
who was an executive producer and worked on 
the original story with O’Bannon, said the 
general fear around Giger worked out perfectly 
for him and O’Bannon: with everyone else 
too scared to interact with him, they got to 
have way more input than writers normally 
would. They got along great with the artist, 
and so did Ridley Scott. 

Giger’s first drawing for the film, for which 
O’Bannon gave him $1,000, was the facehugger. 
Following O’Bannon’s description of a big egg, 
he painted an equally big monster, looking more 
like a three-foot-long prawn with a tail coiled 
like a spring (Giger imagined it jumping like 
a Jack-in-the-box). O’Bannon asked him to 
go smaller, and Giger seized upon the idea 
of human hands, reasoning that “something 
with human hands is always scary”. Giger’s 
design had the fingers vertical, O’Bannon turned 
them sideways, and the design was transformed 
into an articulated rubber shell. When it came 
time to shoot the scene, Scott — following 
Giger’s lead on the fundamental horror of 
reality — went to a fishmonger in Shepperton 
village, near the studio. He bought oysters, 
clams, miscellaneous bits of fish, a little bit of 
sturgeon, a little bit of caviar. Using tweezers, 
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Left: The Alien 
in all its glory in 
Ridley Scott’s 
1979 film. Here: 
A little light 
dental work for 
the Alien . Below 
left: Giger’s 
terrifying 
facehugger — 
to create its 
innards, Scott 
visited a local 


fishmonger. 


he placed all the bits inside the rubber 
receptacle himself for Ian Holm’s character, 
Ash, to autopsy. 

The process of making Giger’s 
biomechanical designs was, generally, a stinky 
one: so much of it was basic, earthly meat 
encased in an unearthly design. While the 
moving alien legs inside the transparent egg 
are Ridley Scott’s own hands with washing-up 
gloves on (Scott spent the early part of his career 
working at the BBC and clearly brought some of 
the BBC’s bubblewrap-and-pipe-cleaners ethos 
to Alien), the veiny, wet membrane is made 
of stomach-lining and the leaping tail of the 
facehugger is sheep intestine. Even Giger had 
his limits, though: in requesting bones to fit into 
the landscape, he neglected to specify that they 
should be dry and old so he could work with 
them in plaster. A box of bones arrived fresh 
from the slaughterhouse and stunk out the set. 
“There was such a smell that even myself, I said, 
‘Please go away with this,” he recalled in an 
interview, wincing. 

Giger did what he could within the budget 
constraints (abandoning his ideas of having bits 
of old motorcycles glued into the landscape) and 
climbed onto scaffolding to airbrush every bit of 
his design himself — including the latex alien 
suit, made from the tubes of an old Rolls-Royce, 
the vertebrae of snakes, and Plasticine. Bolaji 
Badejo, the 6’ 10” graphic designer from North 
London who played the alien, stood there for 
hours wearing the suit while Giger painted, 
unable to sit because of the tail. 

Giger spent nine months at Shepperton 
Studios working on Alien, missing his cat. While 
he was gone, the first Miiggi went missing and 
was never found. 


nthe documentary Dark Star: H.R. Giger’s 
World, filmed just months before his death 
in 2014, a wheezing, elderly Giger is shown 
walking around his old, creaking house with 
Miiggi III following him everywhere he goes. 
He picks up one of the many human skulls on 
a bookshelf and says, “This is the oldest skull 
T have.” It’s discoloured and brittle, with chunks 
missing from the dome. It was given to his father 
by the pharmaceutical company he worked for 
in the 1940s. Giger, who was six when it came 
into the house — the same age as when he met 
the Egyptian mummy — had been fascinated by 
it. “It did scare me a little, to hold death in your 
hands like that,” he said. “So I pulled it along the 
street on a piece of string. I guess I wanted to 
prove that I wasn’t scared of death.” 

Giger always tried to gain some kind of 
control over what terrified him — repeatedly 
visiting Ta-di-Isis, trapping his visions on 
canvas or holding them back with opium, and 
this childhood string theory, where he had death 


ona leash. In 1979, when Alien was released, 
there was word that at least one cinema-owner 
had solved the problem of viewers fleeing by 
simply removing the chest-bursting scene from 
the reel. But for Giger, removing the horror or 
pretending it didn’t exist was no way of dealing 
with anything. 

Nobody asked Giger back for James 
Cameron’s sequel Aliens, which upset him. When 
he saw the film, he thought it was too action- 
packed, too much “like Rambo”, but liked the 
Alien Queen and was fond of Ripley’s Power 
Loader. On Alien?, he was invited but had 
a miserable time. He was contracted for just one 
month of work, faxing David Fincher new pen- 
and-ink designs from his bedroom, and photos 
of a four-legged Alien sculpture he built that was 
too expensive to post from his basement in 
Ziirich. He was then credited incorrectly, for 
‘Original Alien Design’ only, thereby missing out 
on the Oscar nomination for visual effects. 
Although he produced no new work for Alien: 
Resurrection, his name was left off the credits of 
the theatrical release. In a pissed-off letter to 20th 
Century Fox, he wrote: “As for those responsible 
for this conspiracy: All I can wish them is an Alien 
breeding inside their chests, which might just 
remind them that the ‘Alien Father’ is H.R. Giger.” 

After Alien, Giger never threw himself into 
a film as completely again. He would only spend 
a few days on set at most, so every subsequent 
movie he made “depressed” him — Poltergeist IT: 
The Other Side, Killer Condom, and Species 
among them — because they never captured his 
vision as accurately as Alien did. For Giger, 
“[films] only worked out well once, with Alien.” 
He wanted to work with Ridley Scott again 
— and almost did, on a film about a cyborg 
monster that runs amok on a train, before Scott 
moved on to Thelma & Louise. But he said in his 
later years that his visions and horrors had 
ceased to haunt him, and he no longer felt the 
desperate need to paint. He got whatever it was 
off — or out of — his chest. He said he felt safe — 
even happy. He was at home, with his cat. @ 
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DIRECTOR MATTHEW VAUGHN ASSESSES THE IMPACT OF 
ARGYLLE, AND LOOKS BACK ON HIS CAREER TO DATE 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


MATTHEW VAUGHN IS lost for words. This is 
something of a rare occurrence — the 53-year- 
old director is normally the talk-the-hind-legs- 
off-a-donkey type, but Empire has flummoxed 
him with a simple observation: it’s been 20 
years since he made the leap from producing 
movies with his old mucker Guy Ritchie, and 
took the director’s chair for the first time on 
the excellent 2004 gangster movie, Layer Cake. 
“Wow,” he says. “Wow.” Then there’s an 
uncharacteristic long pause. “The 20 years thing 
has shut me up for a second,” he admits. “Fuck 
me, it has been 20 years.” 

Twenty years in which Vaughn has ploughed 
his own furrow to great effect. There have been 
studio movies (Stardust, X-Men: First Class), 
and flirtations with studio movies (he was 
attached to Thor for a while, and was set to 
follow up Layer Cake with X-Men: The Last 
Stand before walking off that movie deep into 
pre-production), but mainly he’s one of the last 
independents, developing and largely funding 
movies like Kick-Ass and his Kingsman trilogy, 
which combined his nose for commercial 
cinema with a penchant for wildly ambitious 
action sequences and the odd juvenile joke. 


They weren’t always critically beloved, but 
worked well with audiences. 

However, when Empire calls Vaughn in late 
April, he’s licking his wounds, for pretty much 
the first time in his directorial career. Argylle, 
his new episonage caper, has not only had 
something of a kicking critically, but also 
fell rather flat upon its theatrical release in 
February, grossing just under $100 million 
worldwide. As we talk, Argylle’s recent bow on 
Apple TV+ (Apple part-funded the movie, while 
Universal released it theatrically) has slowly 
shifted the sands somewhat. But the whole 
experience has rendered Vaughn somewhat 
reflective, even before Empire accidentally 
plunges him into an existential crisis... 


Have you been taking time off since 
Argylle came out? 

No, I haven’t taken any time off. It’s a weird 
time. The movie business doesn’t really want 
to make movies. 


It’s a bleak time at the moment. 

Yeah. It’s a transitional moment, and we will get 
through this. We just got to a point where too 
many movies were being made, too much 
television was being made, quality didn’t 


necessarily matter anymore. Common sense 
will prevail, but it’s belt-tightening and back to 
basics, and people figuring out what the new 
business model is going to be. 


That’s interesting. This movie came out in 
cinemas in February, and is already on 
Apple TV+. The King’s Man went straight to 
Disney+. Is this model working for you? 
Listen. I think Argylle was a very big lesson for 
me, good and bad, of, ‘What is the right model?’ 
I don’t have the answer to that at the moment. 
The thing I respect about Netflix and the reason 
that Netflix is basically winning is they’ve got 

a mission statement and a vision that they do 
not move off. That mission is: we have a service, 
we put our content on the service, people pay us, 
and we'll give you a choice, and we don’t give 

a fuck about cinema. As in, exhibition. Whether 
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you agree with that or not is not relevant. It’s 
what they’re doing. It’s a very clear plan. Now, 
everybody else is sort of stuck between trying 


to have a theatrical business and a streaming 
business. In my humble opinion, the two things 


aren’t greatly mixed. It was interesting with 
Argylle for me because I made Argylle as 

a streaming movie. That was the whole plan. 

We decided to go theatrical because my ego 

got very excited, but it’s also quite difficult when 
you have a theatrical partner that’s not your 
streaming partner. So youre dealing with two 
different sets of people and trying to get them to 
collude. That makes it hard. With hindsight, 

I should have stuck to my plan and said, “Let’s 
stay as a streaming movie.” That’s the mistake 

I made. Apple are a nascent film studio and 
they’re trying to figure out if theatrical makes 
them bigger hits on streaming. In theory it 
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does. But I still think there’s a new way of 

making streaming feel theatrical. What 

no-one’s ever done is take a streaming movie 

and market it as a theatrical film. Just go, “Screw 

it, we will spend $100 million marketing the 

movie.” What happens if we spend $100 million 

advertising the movie and turn it into an 

event? I think they could, by the way, but 

I could be wrong. Below, 
clockwise 

Were you disappointed by the Argylle from left: Stars 

reception? abound in 

Fuck, yeah. I’ll tell you what was the hardest Stardust (2007); 

thing. We all have an ego, so let’s try and put the Kingsman: The 

ego to one side for a second. My guard came Golden Circle 

down on Argylle. We had done test screenings (2017); Vaughn’s 

that had gone fantastically well. The premiere 2004 directorial 

was a really fun night, and it was like going debut, Layer 

back to the Snatch days where there was such Cake; Kicking 

excitement. And I started drinking the Kool-Aid. ass with 

It’s a fun, feel-good movie, or I thought it was Kick-Ass (2010). 

a fun, feel-good movie. All the interviews I did, 

people seemed to have a good time. We didn’t 

make Citizen Kane, but fucking hell, then the 

reviews came out and I’m like, “Wait, what have 

I done to offend these people?” They were 

vitriolic. I’m not saying the movie’s perfect by 

any means, but I didn’t think it was offensive. 

That took me by surprise. And you don’t want to 

let financiers down, and partners down, and 

Apple down. They took a big swing on us. I even 

went round to cinemas because I thought, 

“Maybe I’ve lost the plot now.” It did rattle me. 

I’m genuinely scratching my head about that, 

because you can’t ignore it. It wasn’t like [just] 

a few bad reviews. Ironically, one person who 

made me feel happier was Mark Kermode, who 

normally kicks me in the head all day long. He 

liked it and understood what I was trying to do 

with it, at least. It was meant to be fun and 

a piss-take of clichéd spies. But it is what it is. 

You learn from these things. 


Does something like this make you second- 
guess yourself? 

With Argylle, I need a little bit of time to watch 
it with neutral eyes. It has made me think that 
the next couple of movies I do are going to be 
very, very different. For me to do a big over- 
the-top action sequence, I’m going to wait for 
alittle while now. Maybe it’s time. I’ve done 
three Kingsman movies and then this. It might 
be good for me to be more Layer Cake-y for 

a bit. I’m ready to do something with a very 
different palette. 


As I’m sure you know, this is your 20th 
anniversary as a director. 
Is it? 


It is. How does that make you feel? 
(Long pause) Wow. Wow. Well, hey, at least I’ve 
still got the remnants of a career. (Laughs) 


Has your career gone the way you thought 
it might when you made the switch from 
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Top to 
bottom: Hit 
spy caper 
Kingsman: 
The Secret 
Service (2014); 
Tentpole time 
with X-Men: 
First Class 
(2011); 
Michael 
Gambon and 
Daniel Craig in 
Layer Cake; 
Kingsman: The 


Secret Service. 
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“Argylle 
wasn't perfect, 
but I didn’t 
think it was 
offensive!” 


producing to directing? 

Inever thought this far ahead, to be blunt. But 
the thing I’m most proud of is how Guy and 

I started, when we were struggling to get Lock, 


Stock [And Two Smoking Barrels] off the ground. 


We really bonded over that two-year hell of 
getting nowhere. And I’m just happy that Guy 
and [are still hireable. I’ve got a few more 
movies in me, I hope. I love every second of 
making a movie. I can’t think of doing anything 
else in my life. 


Is it true that you gave Michael Gambon 

a line-reading on your first day directing 
Layer Cake? 

Yeah, I learned that from fucking Guy Ritchie, 
because that’s how he did it. Gambon thought it 
was hysterical, he didn’t give a shit. But Daniel 
Craig sat me down and went, “That’s not how 
you do it.” But at the end of the day, is line- 
reading that bad? Even Ralph Fiennes once said 
to me, “Give me a fucking line reading, explain 
what you need.” So it’s really not that bad. Some 
actors don’t mind it. Some hate it. I don’t do it 
because I can’t act. But there would be times 
when I’d watch Guy doing line-readings and I’d 
think, “Guy should be playing the role because 
his line-readings are always better than the 
fucking actor’s!” 


Was it on Layer Cake that you discovered 
you really liked directing, or did that 
come later? 

The first time I went, “Oh, maybe I am a film 
director,’ was Kick-Ass. And on the first 
Kingsman, I'd never felt more confident 
about directing a movie. 


That’s interesting. That’s four and five 
movies into your career. So, was Stardust 
an exercise in trying to prove to yourself 
you could do it, that Layer Cake wasn’t 

a one-off? 

Stardust was trying to figure out what it’s like 
having to actually work with special effects, and 
working with lots of famous people for the first 
time. Having to direct fucking Robert De Niro 
and I’m like, “Is this really fucking happening?” 


Did you give De Niro a line-reading? 
Fuck, no. The first day, I found it scary giving 
him direction. I gotta tell you, I was starstruck 


FINAL CUT 


like fuck. He did something wrong the first 

day. The first shot was him dropping a dummy 
off a ship, and I’m trying to figure out what 

the fuck I’m doing. There’s a half-built fake 
ship, blue-screen everywhere, and there’s 
acrane coming down from left to right, and 

as it comes down he’s meant to look out the 
window, look right. And he looks the wrong 
way. I said, “Cut,” and was like, “Oh God, what 
do I do?” I said, “Bob, you looked left, I need you 
to look right.” He said, “That’s what I did!” And 
Iremember thinking, “Shit, do I say, ‘No, you 
didn’t?’ Or just hope he does it right this time?” 
And so I showed him and he went, “Oh! No 
problem! Let’s go!” And then we had a great 
relationship. But I was scared to tell him he’d 
done something wrong. 


A lot of producers have directed once or 
twice, and then gone back to producing. 
You didn’t. You pursued it. Before it fell 
apart, X-Men 3 came along very quickly 
after Layer Cake. 

X-Men 3 was like going to big-budget film 
school. I saw a pre-viz for the first time. 

I didn’t know what a fucking pre-viz was. 
Thad storyboard artists and conceptual artists 
and maquettes being made and I was meeting 
with movie stars. But I was definitely learning 
on that job, and Stardust, that’s for sure. 
Every movie, you learn a shitload. I’ve still 

got alot to learn. 


What did you learn on Argylle, apart from 
scheduling lessons? 

I learned how brilliant [stunt co-ordinator] Brad 
Allan (who died just before Argylle started shooting) 
is, and what a hole he left behind. He made it 
look like he was a fucking swan. I had no idea 
how hard it was. And, weirdly, what I’ve learned 
about CG is that it’s an art form. I remember 
thinking on X-Men: First Class that visual effects 
was really easy. Our post-production was so 
short on that. Those shots were coming in every 
fucking day. Now, admittedly, we were dealing 
with Weta, who are fucking geniuses. Now, the 
technology’s got better, but it’s a lot harder to do. 


Before Argylle came out, you had talked 
about prequels and sequels. What is the 
state of play with those? 

Well, we’re doing very well on streaming. 
People are liking it. Nothing would make me 
happier than making another one. I’m getting 
texts saying, “Wow, those reviews were fucking 
harsh!” The more we can get people to watch 
Argylle, the more chance we make another 
one. I’d love to make another one, we’ve got it 
all planned. 


Would you still want to make that ‘young 
Argylle’ prequel? 
Vd still like to make the prequel. It’ make 


a good little movie. We’ll see. Never say never. 


ARGYLLE IS OUT NOW ON DIGITAL AND APPLE TV+ 
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EDWARD YANG’S MASTERFUL 
TAIWANESE DRAMA 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


ON A BALMY evening in Edward Yang’s 
Taipei-set family drama Yi Yi, a young couple 
on their first date sit reflectively in a fast-food 
restaurant. While talking about a sad film that 
they’ve just watched, a debate arises about the 
importance of movies versus the real world. “My 
uncle says, ‘We live three times as long since 
man invented movies,” the boy, Fatty (Chang Yu 
Pang), argues. “It means movies give us twice 
what we get from daily life.” 

Yang’s body of work, which sits at the 
forefront of the New Taiwan Cinema movement 
that rose in the early ’80s, has extended many 
a lifespan if Fatty’s argument is anything to go 
by. Yi Yiis arguably his most recognised and 
internationally lauded film, a near three-hour 
study of urban life shown via a middle-class 
family based in the city. It’s a finely tuned 
balancing act that probes into the ebb and 
flow of life within the condensed spaces of the 
Taiwan capital, from a birth to a funeral and 
a first romance to a lost love. 

Yang had thought up an outline of the film 
some 15 years before filming began in 1999 — 
just as his directorial journey was beginning 
— after a friend’s father fell into a coma. Yet at 
the time he felt too young to navigate the vast 
and knotty spectrum of life and death that he 
wanted the film to explore. Within those 15 
years, Yang created a singular body of work that 
portrayed Taiwan following, in his words, “the 
lowest point in its history”. In 1978, President 
Jimmy Carter made the controversial move to 
recognise the Chinese mainland as the sole 
government of China, withdrawing diplomatic 
recognition from Taiwan. It was a huge blow to 
international relations, but out of this Yang saw 
a reactionary, powerful new wave of creativity 
emerge. At its crest, the filmmaker strived to 
portray native life as it underwent a massive 
social transformation and absorbed the popular 
culture of the time. 

When filming began on Yi Yi, with Yang 
now 58, he had developed an assured voice 
that drew from his own heritage while taking 
inspiration from everything from the Italian 
neorealism movement to American rock music. 
Yang believed in showing, in his words, “the 
universality of being human”, and so shared 
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Yi Yi’s story among several generations of the 
Jian family: father NJ, an aimless businessman 
played by fellow Taiwanese filmmaker Wu 
Nien-jen; his jovial yet absent-minded 
brother-in-law A-Di (Chen Hsi-Sheng); his 
pensive teenage daughter Ting-Ting (Kelly Lee); 
and Yang-Yang (Jonathan Chang), his young son 
who is predominantly silent throughout the film 
but delights in photographing the backs of 
people’s heads. 

Their stories are stitched together — 
occasionally overlapping as dialogue from one 
scene bleeds over another — in order to evoke 
this subtle equilibrium. The young couple’s 
tentative cinema trip is juxtaposed against NJ 
reconnecting, sadly, with the woman he was to 
marry some 20 years prior on a trip to Japan. 
The family matriarch, NJ’s mother-in-law, slips 
into acoma shortly before A-Di’s child is born. 
Through each character, Yang creates a robust 
portrait of a generation caught in disarray. NJ 
grapples with the increasingly hardened work 
ethic of the tech company that employs him 


(Yang himself studied and worked in tech 
in the US before returning home to pursue 
filmmaking). A-Di, anew husband and father, 
makes dicey business decisions while trying 
to provide for his young family. Ting-Ting, 
robbed of the close bond with her comatosed 
grandmother, becomes withdrawn. Yang-Yang 
tries to learn to swim in the hopes of better 
understanding a girl who torments him in class. 
Each performance is understated, with 
dialogue sparse but powerful. At his grandmother’s 
funeral, Yang-Yang finally speaks. It’s a soaring 
performance from Chang, who proves the 
beating heart of the film, and is distilled in this 
vulnerable moment: “They all say you’ve gone 
away. But you didn’t tell me where you went. 
I guess it’s someplace you think I should know. 
But, Grandma, I know so little.” As depictions of 
childhood on screen come, they don’t get much 
more bracingly accurate and compelling as this. 
Yang is adroit at capturing big feelings in 
small spaces: high-rise apartments, classrooms, 
convention rooms, a McDonald’s diner. 


Alamy, Criterion Collection, Getty Images 


These are often captured from a distance — 
“[With close-ups], you actually see less,” 

Yang once said — and with breathtaking 
composition. As much as the events of Yi Yi 
are committed to an overall feeling of balance, 
Yang’s arresting approach to filling the 

frame equally conjures a rich, layered 
symmetry that works in harmony with the 
film’s minimal movements. 

Yi Yi premiered at Cannes in 2000, and 
made Yang the first Taiwanese director to win 
the festival’s prize for Best Director. It was also 
the first of his films to receive major Hollywood 
recognition and US distribution, although the 
reception of his work back home remained 
considerably cooler, with local audiences 
apathetic towards his depictions of Taiwanese 
life. Within months of his Cannes victory, Yang 
was diagnosed with colon cancer; Yi Yi was to be 
his last film before he died in 2007. 

Watching the film today, it’s impossible not 
to feel a dash of sombreness at the thought that 
Yang didn’t live to witness its lasting legacy. Not 


Clockwise from 
left: Yang-Yang 


(Jonathan 


Chang) and 
tired dad NJ 
(Wu Nien-jen); 
A family 
wedding; Disco 
divas; Ting Ting 
(Kelly Lee) with 
little brother 
Yang-Yang. 


to mention the thought of what, having 
delivered such a career-topping triumph, he 
could have gone on to achieve in his later years. 
All that can be done to remedy this is to focus on 
the gift that Yi Yiis. Its exquisite marriage of 
light and colour. Its quiet call for reflection. The 
way it patiently studies each character in their 
own pocket of Taipei, as they 

traverse the rapidly changing 

world around them. Fatty’s 

uncle had the right idea when he 

said that movies give us twice what 

we get from daily life. Yet what 

Yi Yi leaves us with, long after 

its credits have ended, is so 

much more. 
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COLUMBO: THE 1970'S 
COMPLETE COLLECTION 


PETER STRICKLAND: 
A CURZON COLLECTION 
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THE DIRECTOR OF PERFECT 
DAYS ON THE PERFECT SONGS 
OF HIS MOVIE CAREER 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


y 


AS A POOR film student in ’60s Munich, Wim 
Wenders loved music but couldn’t afford 
expensive LPs, so came up with an innovative, 
if highly illegal, way to feed his habit. “I invented 
a coat to steal vinyl,” he says, still a bit nervy 
admitting it. “I sewed myself a huge pocket 

in a Columbo mac into which an album would 
perfectly fit,” he tells Empire. “I did steal 

quite a lot of vinyl until one day I was ashamed 
and gave it all up.” It’s no surprise, then, that, 
when he became a film director, Wenders 
peppered his flicks with his favourite tunes, this 
time paying for the rights. To mark the home-ent 
release of the sublime Perfect Days — one of 
anumber of his films titled after songs — here 
he picks some of the standout songs from his 
unique back-catalogue. 


‘TOO MUCH ON MY MIND’, THE KINKS 


AS HEARD IN: THE AMERICAN FRIEND (1977) 
Wenders dedicated his first film Summer In 

The City to ’60s Brit icons The Kinks. In it, 
Jonathan Zimmermann (Bruno Ganz), a picture 
framer dying of leukemia, sings this Kinks 
classic sweeping up his shop. 

“The Kinks were highly important for me, 
the director says. “The first LP I ever bought was 
The Kinks’ first record. It became one of my 
most played records. I had to buy the record 
again later because there was almost no music 
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left as I played it so often. “Too Much On My 
Mind’ just seemed to go very well with Bruno 
Ganz’s character; it really represents his mood 
at that moment. He wasn’t singing along 
because his mind was somewhere else, but he 
was humming it as he was sweeping up his 
workshop, so it was the perfect song.” 


‘PARIS, TEXAS’, RY COODER 


AS HEARD IN: PARIS, TEXAS (1984) 

Travis Henderson (Harry Dean Stanton) 
wanders through the West Texas desert to 
the unmistakeable twang of Ry Cooder’s 
Barnett guitar, piano and the howling sounds 


“linvented 
a coat to 
steal vinyl.” 


of a whirling plastic tube. 

“Ry based the score on one song on his first 
album, a cover of Blind Willie Johnson’s ‘Dark 
Was The Night, Cold Was The Ground’. Ry is not 
one of these musicians who can write music. 
This was his first score and he had heard that 
Miles Davis had recorded the soundtrack to 
Louis Malle’s Elevator To The Gallows in front 
of the movie screen with just a trumpet. And he 
said, ‘I want to do it the same way. Please get me 
a movie theatre in Hollywood, play the scene 
and I'll repeat it until the music really fits.’ So he 
scored it live. I was sitting in the booth, listening 
with the engineer, and it felt to me like Ry was 
reshooting the movie with his guitar.” 


‘FROM HER TO ETERNITY’, 
NICK CAVE AND THE BAD SEEDS 


AS HEARD IN: WINGS OF DESIRE (1987) 

After playing ‘Carny’ in a Berlin club, Nick 
Cave’s gloom merchants launch into ‘From 
Her To Eternity’, scoring angel Damiel 
(Bruno Ganz) meeting trapeze artist Marion 
(Solveig Dommartin). 


“Nick Cave was the grunge king of Berlin. 


There was no way to make a movie in Berlin 
without him. He’s really about the core spirit 
of the city. He always played at night. He 


Alamy, Mubi 


after midnight. You could talk to him early in 


never came during the day, you had to see him 


Beautiful day: 

. Hirayama (KOji 
Yakusho) and 

his niece Niko 

(Arisa Nakano) 


in Perfect Days. 


the morning when the day broke in his bar, 

but in daylight he was gone. I was so happy 
that he agreed to the film. I think his 
performance was fantastic. We hear ‘From Her 
To Eternity’ at the end just before the angel 
Damiel finally meets his love. It was actually 
from eternity to her.” 


‘STAY (FARAWAY, SO CLOSE!)’, U2 


AS HEARD IN: FARAWAY, SO CLOSE! (1993) 

In the sequel to Wings Of Desire, another 
angel, Cassiel (Otto Sander), drinks 
schnapps with the universe’s Time Keeper 
(Willem Dafoe) while Bono warbles the title 


FINAL CUT 


tune on the soundtrack. 

“U2 and I worked together four or five 
times but I think we nailed it with ‘[Stay] 
(Faraway, So Close!)’. It’s a very powerful song. 
I tend to think it’s one of their greatest songs 
ever. When they played it in Berlin stadium 
and it came to the line, ‘London, Belfast, and 
Berlin’, the entire stadium shouted back. It 
really caught the spirit of the film.” 


‘CHAN CHAN’, 
BUENA VISTA SOCIAL CLUB 


AS HEARD IN: BUENA VISTA SOCIAL CLUB (1999) 
Wenders’ documentary about the titular 
Cuban music collective turned this number 
into their signature song, captured in concert 
in Amsterdam. 

“Chan Chan’ really became the key 
song of the film and of the band. It’s such 
a mythic song. Again, Ry Cooder is so 
instrumental in there. If you subtracted his 
guitar from the song, it was a very regular, 
old-fashioned song. His electric guitar brought 
the entire energy. In the mix, he took it out 
because he thought, ‘Let’s make it less, less, less.’ 
The song disappeared without his guitar. With 
his guitar, it gained power and became this 
strange mixture of the modern and this old, 
classic Cuban music.” 


‘PERFECT DAY’, LOU REED 


AS HEARD IN: PERFECT DAYS (2023) 
Perfect Days’ protagonist, toilet cleaner 
Hirayama (K6ji Yakusho), derives pleasure 
from listening to cassettes, his music taste 
inspired by Wenders’ own. 

“In a strange way, I feel we should have 
almost dedicated the film to Lou because 
he has two songs in there: ‘Pale Blue Eyes’ as 
well as ‘Perfect Day’. Lou is still so present 
in my life and he’s been such a great friend and 
I miss him so badly. We didn’t intend to call 
the film Perfect Days. Even when we started 
shooting, it was called ‘Komorebi’, the 
Japanese term for the play of light. It was 
only when we shot the scene with Koji 
listening to ‘Perfect Day’ on his tatami lying 
in the sunshine that I realised, ‘Wow, why 
didn’t we see before? This is the best possible 
title.” When we acquired the song, we 
also acquired the rights to call the film 
Perfect Days.” 
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Joel Silver 
movies 


FOUR EMPIRE WRITERS TACKLE THE FILMOGRAPHY 
OF THE LEGENDARY ACTION PRODUCER 


OUR 
CRITICS 


HELEN 


O’HARA 
Big The Matrix fan. 
Ergo, is The Architect 


(f 


SELMAN HOSGOR 


Chris: Joel Silver, then. 

The producer who bestrode 
the ’80s and ’90s action movie, 
in particular, like a colossus. 
James: It was quite difficult 
for me to pick a favourite Joel 
Silver movie, because it’s a who’s 
who of my favourite films. 
Chris: And Speed Racer. 
James: The quality here is 
just extraordinary. One might 
say the bar has been raised so 
high, there is no bar. 

Chris: Which is something 


Washington’s first action film. 
Patrick Swayze in Road House 
was something totally 
different for him as well. 
Chris: When I first started to 
fall in love with movies in the 
80s, he was one of the few 
producers whose name was 

a brand, like Bruckheimer 

& Simpson. That’s very rare 
these days, Feige apart. 

You knew what you were 
getting from a Joel Silver 
movie: some decent action 


concordantly? he said in an interview about scenes, a charismatic lead, 
The Matrix Reloaded. “There and a few laughs. 
is no bar.” Nick: The comedy is 
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Nick: He doesn’t do many 
interviews, which is a real 
shame, as he’s a quote 
machine. I think Les 


super-important. Although 
sometimes the comedy is not 
funny, like Fair Game. 

Chris: Fair Game is fair game. 


CHRIS Grossman from Tropic Nick: But it started with 48 movie but I would venture it alot of fun. 
HEWITT Thunder was inspired by Joel Ars., dropping Eddie Murphy is the Arnie-est Arnie movie. Chris: It did not beget 
The world’s biggest Silver, and maybe that big, into his first film. Objectively it’s not great. a franchise, but there have 
Hudson Hawk fan. blustery character in True James: How much of that Chris: It’s interesting that, been many franchises in 
The only fan... Romance too. He once said, was a comedy on paper? But unlike other action-movie Silver’s career. Let’s start with 


NICK 

DE SEMLYEN 

Thinks Commando 
is Silver’s best 
Matrix movie. 


~ 
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“T want this film so badly, I’'d 
stab myself in the back to get it.” 
Chris: He has a certain 
swagger, a certain bluster, and 
so do his films. They’re hymns 
to excess. He never met an 
explosion he didn’t like. 
Helen: In some ways he’s 
quite a traditional movie 
producer. Most of his best 
films are built around a movie- 
star performance. He finds 
charismatic people, he finds 
big, bold, action-filled stories 
to tell with those people and 
makes them happen through 


there’s a solid backbone. It’s 

a proper action thriller but you 
can laugh. 

Nick: It set the formula for 
buddy movies. You don’t have 
Lethal Weapon without 48 Hrs.. 
Chris: That’s part of his 
Walter Hill trilogy, which 
concluded with Brewster’s 
Millions in 1985, the same year 
he produced Weird Science 
and Commando. 

James: That’s a hell of 

a double-hitter. 

Helen: I know you guys 

are gonna talk a lot about 


producers, Silver never really 
had that prestige product, that 
attempt to go straight, as it 
were, and win an Oscar. 
Helen: I would argue 

maybe The Brave One, 
arevenge thriller, played 

very grittily realistic. 

James: Like Death Wish 

with more depth. 

Chris: ‘Depth Wish’. 

James: If we're talking 
prestige dramas, it has to be 
The Last Boy Scout. 

Helen: It’s a film that’s better 
than its reviews and box office 


Die Hard. He produced the 
first two movies. 

James: The second one is good. 
The first one is the greatest 
action movie ever made. 
Chris: That’s a big statement. 
Nick, where do you stand 

on this? 

Nick: Greatest action movie 
ever made. 

Helen: I don’t know. These 
days I begin to wonder if 

I maybe love Predator more 
than Die Hard. 

James: Predator is a cross 
between a film and 


sheer force of will. Commando. I don’t have at the time, but I’m not sure it SummerSlam. But if you were z 

JAMES Nick: The casting thing is any affection for it. I know it deserves to be mentioned in to say which film embodies the 8 
DYER really interesting. Bruce Willis has some of the great Arnie the same breath as his other ’80s, it’s Predator. g 

48 Hrs... how long in Die Hard is probably the kiss-off lines, but apart from good films. Nick: If you compare it to # 
his Die Hard most famous example, but that I don’t care. James: Demolition Man is Die Hard, Die Hard is on § 

oO 

a 


PowerPoint lasts. 
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Ricochet was Denzel 


Nick: It’s not the best Arnie 


a genuinely good film. That’s 


another level. 


Helen: Yes, Die Hard is 
quote-unquote “better”. But if 
I’ve had a really difficult week, 
my Friday night is going to be 
Predator. It’s my happy place. 
James: I think Predator is 

a near-perfect film. There 

is nothing about that film 

I would change. 

Chris: Those two statements 
do not work together. 

Nick: The characters don’t 
sing in the same way that 

Die Hard’s do. 

Chris: I do think it’s the 
greatest action movie ever 
made. Every character pops. 
The screenplay is a thing 

of beauty. 


Nick: And it’s got a great score. 


Crucially, saxophone-free, 
which led to Lethal Weapon 
being bumped down my list. 

I hate that score so much. 
Helen: Next to the mullet, the 
saxophone isn’t that offensive. 
Nick: I don’t totally love 


Lethal Weapon. 
James: Lethal Weapon 2 is the 
better film. 

Chris: It’s one of the few 
sequels that’s better than 

the original. It gives equal 
weight to the Riggs-Murtaugh 
relationship. Danny Glover is 

a huge part of the success of 
both of these movies. He gets 
to kill the bad guy at the end, 
with an iconic line. But after 
the ’80s, the 90s was a mixed 
bag for Silver. The movies 

he made his name on were 
becoming museum pieces. 

He needed something new. 
The action genre needed 
something new. And then 

he and the Wachowskis 

make The Matrix, and 
everything changes. 

Helen: That was a really, really 
difficult film to figure out. 

I think it’s a real testament 
to him as a producer. 
Chris: It’s the Wachowskis’ 


vision, their world. He’s the 
guy who makes that happen. 
But it genuinely transformed 
how action cinema was made 
for the next 25 years. 

Helen: It’s an incredible 
achievement. 

Chris: We’ve said that Die 
Hard is the greatest action 
movie ever made. But he also 
produced The Matrix. Is The 
Matrix in that conversation? 
James: No. It’s not a better 
action movie than Die Hard. 
Chris: Let me rephrase: does 
it have better action scenes 
than Die Hard? 

James: That’s a difficult 
question to answer. 

Helen: The answer is “yes”. 
James: Die Hard is a precision 
tool. The Matrix was trying to 


do something more ambitious. 
It has more visual spectacle. 
Nick: It was revolutionary. 
It’s got flashier action than 
Die Hard. But for me Die Hard 
has the edge. 

Chris: I think that the 

action scenes in The Matrix 
are better. 

Nick: They’ve both got 
amazing helicopter scenes. 
Chris: What happened with 
the Matrix sequels? 

Helen: They’re not as fun, and 
they got tied up in this massive 
mythology. I want to give them 
credit for ambition, but it’s 
really hard when it’s so boring. 
Nick: The freeway chase 

in Reloaded, I watch once 
ayear. It’s one of the greatest 
car chases. 

Chris: Let’s talk about one 

of the relationships that has 
run all the way through Joel 
Silver’s filmography, pretty 
much: Shane Black. He wrote 
Lethal Weapon, he was in 
Predator, wrote The Last Boy 
Scout, and directed Kiss Kiss 
Bang Bang and The Nice Guys. 
Helen: I would love sequels to 
both of those. They lean into 
the breezy, free-wheeling, 
giving-each-other-shit 
dynamic that Shane Black 
really excels at. 

Nick: It’s that buddy-movie 
thing that runs all the way 
through Joel Silver's CV. 
Russell Crowe and Ryan 
Gosling is such a weird combo, 
but it works. I have more time 
for The Nice Guys than Kiss 
Kiss Bang Bang, to be honest. 
James: When I think of Joel 
Silver, often those are the first 
things that come to mind. 
Chris: Silver and Black. It’s 
anice combo. I’m a huge fan 
of Shane Black. We definitely 
need more Nice Guys. I would 
even go so far as to say we need 
a Nice Guys-Kiss Kiss Bang 
Bang team-up. We could call it 
‘Nice Kiss Bang Guys’. 

Helen: That’s a lot of charisma 
right there. 

James: Title needs 

work, though. 

Chris: Right, enough 
squabbling. Let’s vote! 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 


WRITE IN AND TELL US AT: 


THE TOP TEN 


DIE HARD 
(1988) 


PREDATOR 
(1987) 


THE MATRIX 
(1999) 
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THE NICE GUYS 
(2016) 
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KISS KISS BANG BANG 
(2005) 


COMMANDO 
(1985) 


LETHAL WEAPON 2 
(1989) 


48 HRS. 
(1982) 


DEMOLITION MAN 
(1993) 


THE LAST BOY SCOUT 
(1991) 
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Bob 
Marley: 
One Love 
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IN A WORLD crowded with cradle-to-grave 
musical biopics, Reinaldo Marcus Green’s Bob 
Marley: One Love takes a slightly different 
approach, focusing instead on two pivotal years 
— 1976 to 1978 — in the life and career of reggae 
king, and folk hero, Bob Marley (Kingsley 
Ben-Adir). Here, Green talks us through some of 


the big moments from the movie that became 
something ofa sleeper hit at the global box office. 


FACE TO FACE 


One Love begins with a shock, as Bob, while 
preparing to play at a peace concert in conflict- 
torn Jamaica, is shot by an unnamed assassin 
who has snuck into Marley’s recording studio/ 
compound. His wife, Rita (Lashana Lynch), and 
manager, Don Taylor (Anthony Welsh), are also 
injured in the attack, which comes soon after we 
see Marley and his band, the Wailers, play ‘I Shot 
The Sheriff’. “That’s a little bit of foreshadowing 
of what’s about to happen,” says Green. “The 
placement of that song is quite strategic.” 


PATH TO EXODUS 


Shaken by the assassination attempt, Bob 
relocates to London in an attempt to put some 
distance, literally and politically, between himself 
and Jamaica, and to work on a new album. That 
album would become Exodus, widely seen as 
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Marley’s masterpiece, and in a fun scene we 
get to see inspiration strike when Bob hears 
his band play Ernest Gold’s ‘Theme Of Exodus’, 
from Otto Preminger’s 1960 epic, Exodus. 
Grabbing his guitar, Bob races downstairs, eager 
to develop an idea that explodes into what 
would become the album’s title track. It feels 
like a movie-movie moment, but Green says it 
was fairly close to how the song in fact came to 
be. “Neville Garrick was an artistic director for 
Bob, he was a consulting producer on the film, 
and he was actually in the room that day,” says 
Green. “They were just grabbing whatever 
instruments they could in order to create the 
song on that day.” 


VISIONS 


Throughout the movie, Green stipples a series of 
flashbacks to Marley’s childhood, and his early 
courtship of Rita. But there’s something else, 
too: a string of nightmarish visions in which 

a young Bob is running through a field of blazing 
wheat, pursued by a terrifying figure on a horse. 
Gradually we learn that this is Bob’s father, 
Norval, a white Jamaican who was a soldier in 
the British Army and who had little involvement 
in Bob’s upbringing. “Bob was rejected, 
essentially, by a parent,” explains Green. “And 
when you listen to Bob singing, when you listen 


to Bob’s story, you feel like somebody’s running 
from something. So [the flashbacks idea] just 
came to us. At some point he stopped running. 
He had to face that fire, he had to face his 
demons, as we all do.” 


YOUNG BOB 


One of those flashbacks, to the early ’60s, sees 
avery young Bob and his band, then known as The 
Wailing Wailers, impress a hard-edged recording 
studio owner (so hard-edged that he thinks 
nothing of pointing a gun at the young wannabes) 
with an infectious rendition of ‘Simmer Down’, 
which would become their first hit. “I loved 
making that scene,” says Green. “It’s one of the 
most rich, fun scenes in the film, making the music 
come to life in a way that felt like it was real. 
Everybody we cast in that scene were local actors 
in Jamaica, and Quan-Dajai Henriques, who plays 
teenage Bob, is a tremendous talent himself.” 


RITA AND BOB T00 


“Tt’s an unconventional love,” says Green of the 
central relationship between Bob and Rita, who 
was also a backing singer with his band, the 
I Threes. Rita’s frustration with how often she 
and Bob are apart, due to Bob’s focus on his 
career, boils over in an incendiary argument in 
a Paris street. “Part of constructing that scene 


was to try to build it,” says Green. “We have to 
go there, we have to let the audience feel this 
emotion and what Rita must have been going 
through. Lashana Lynch is a force to be reckoned 
with. She was so restrained in the best way up 

until that moment, and she really went there.” 


FACE TO FACE AGAIN 


Soon after that, Bob — now aware of the cancer 
that would ultimately kill him in 1981 — returns 
to Jamaica for another peace concert. Back at 
the compound where he was nearly killed, he is 
greeted by a familiar face: his would-be assassin, 
who has come asking for forgiveness. To play the 
part, Green cast Micheal Ward, with whom he 
worked on Top Boy. Or, more accurately, Ward 
cast himself. “He had many options of what [role] 
he could choose,” says Green. “And he read the 
script and said that the shooter was one of the 
most impactful things. I was like, “You know it 
doesn’t have too many lines.’ He was like, ‘It’s not 
about the lines.’ And he’s captivating. He says 
everything without saying it. It’s one of the most 
emotional scenes in the film, when he returns at 
the end of the film. I think he chose very wisely.” 


REDEMPTION SONG 


By now, the anger that drove Marley to leave 
in 1976 has gone, replaced by acceptance and 


FINAL CUT 


a desire for reconciliation. Or redemption, as 
suggested by his acoustic tune, ‘Redemption Song’, 
which Marley performs to his family around 

a campfire. As he finishes, Bob is asked how long 
it took him to write it. “All my life,” he says. “Bob 
was trying to redeem himself from something,” 
says Green. “For me, it was about Bob releasing 
himself from that burden. ‘Redemption Song’ 
represented that for me. It’s amoment that he 
can reflect and sort of allow himself to be loved.” 
It’s also Green’s personal favourite Marley song. 
It could have worked as the film’s subtitle. 


EPONYMOUS 


Speaking of which, Green keeps us waiting for 
that title track. And when ‘One Love’ comes, it 
does in surprising fashion. You'd think he would 
go full ‘Bohemian Rhapsody’, closing out the film 
with Marley delivering it to a delirious home 
crowd. Instead, it plays out over the end credits. 
“T think it was scripted that we were going to 
perform it,” he says. “In thinking about other films 
in the genre that had ended in similar concert 
fashion, I thought, ‘Let’s be different. Any time 
you can subvert and have it still pay off, that’s 
what you want.” That’s the Marley method. 


BOB MARLEY: ONE LOVE IS OUT NOW ON DIGITAL, AND ON 
27 MAY ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND 4K 
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Working directly from the original animation model 
Ben Southwell in collaboration with Raven Armoury 
have produced this limited edition bronze of Talos Awakes 
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TIME-TWISTERS 


CONCEPTS LIKE THE multiverse, alternate- 
timeline doppelgangers and fracturing reality 
while trying to rewrite the past have become 
more familiar since that scene in Back To The 
Future: Part II where Doc gets out a blackboard 
and chalk and gives a five-minute lecture (with 
diagrams) on how time-travel screws you up. 
1989 audiences still complained they hadn’t 
a clue what was going on. That Oscar-winners like 
Everything Everywhere All At Once and comic- 
book franchise features like Spider-Man: Across 
The Spider-Verse (and, er, The Flash) can play free 
and easy with multiple realities indicates general 
viewers have become more open to the kinds of 
time-tinkering which makes your head hurt. 
This selection of currently-streaming 
time-twisters is almost random — these things 
come along every month in genres from romcom 
to slasher movie. I’ve picked items primarily 
concerned with timewarping, rather than those 
which fire up the flux capacitor just to get back to 
some genre which was hot in the ’80s when the 
exec who greenlit the film was impressionable. 
Rusty Cundieff’s 57 Seconds, which he 
co-wrote with Macon Blair from a vintage story 
(Lucifer! by E.C. Tubb), has techie-in-trouble 
Josh Hutcherson use a gadget invented by 
mystery tycoon Morgan Freeman which can 
transport him back 57 seconds in time. The brief 
do-over window is handy (if fringe unethical) in 
gambling and dating, but becomes dangerously 
addictive when used ostensibly for the greater 


Alamy, Angel Studios 


Top: Morgan Freeman in time-travel head-hurter 57 
Seconds. Above: The Book Of Job-inspired The Shift. 


CRYPT KEEPERS 


(DIGITAL) 
sun (and fewer midges) 


Scotland (or vampire film). 
Dracula (Ed Ward) and 
Lucy (Suzanne Kendall) 

visit lovely locations with 
the faithful Renfield (Chris 
Bearne) hauling a coffin. 
Features a farting-vampire 
routine and a musical 
number. Befuddling. 


= 


(DIGITAL) 
This odd duck offers more Despite one contemporary 
reference (“Let the bodies 
than the average holiday in _ pile high’), this is traditional 
British horror. Victorian 
experimenter Juliet Aubrey 
acquires Frankenstein’s 
how-to-make-a-monster 
journal just before her 
husband (Philip Martin 
Brown) dies. She revives 
him, and things, as usual, 
do not go well. 


(DIGITAL) 
Confined to answering 
phones because of 
a broken ankle, sheriff's 
deputy Nikki Amuka-Bird 
is left alone in a police 
station when crises lure 
away all non-hobbling cops. 
Ruthless killers launch an 
assault. She fights back. 
Amuka-Bird is terrific in Will 
Gilbey’s lean, muscular 
Precinct 13 variation. 


(BLU-RAY) 

An enigmatic afterlife horror 
from French writer-director blackly comic crime movie 
Quarxx. Motorist Hugo 
Dillon encounters strangely _ in its third act. A bunch 
calm fellow ghost Arben 
Bajraktaraj after a crash. 
Two gateways appear — 

one soundtracked by 
harps and choirs, the other _ tell that the overly friendly 
by screams — and more 
stories are told. Gorgeous, Walsh) is probably the real 
intense and slyly witty. 


FINAL CUT 


good — to expose a Big Pharma villain. 

Brock Heasley’s The Shift is a take on the 
Book Of Job, with glum Kristoffer Polaha 
plucked from his own reality by a devil figure 
(a charismatic Neal McDonough) to a dump-bin 
world where everything’s terrible but special 
cinemas allow folk to observe themselves having 
better (or worse) lives in other universes. 

Dane Elcar’s Brightwood has jogging couple 
Dana Berger and Max Woertendyke unable to 
get off a track round a lake, lapped by versions of 
themselves who have been here before or come 
after. An endless day of troubled relationship 
gets to a very downbeat conclusion which still 
just about counts as a happy ending. If the finish 
bothers you, start watching again. 

The suggestion that people would be more 
likely to despise other versions of themselves 
than empathise is made also in Gaurav Seth’s 
Multiverse (which used to have a much better 
title: Entangled’). A student experiment brings 
alternates of the key cast from a parallel universe. 
Only the doppel who’s died in the prime timeline 
(Paloma Kwiatkowski) stays healthy, giving her 
duplicated friends moral quandaries since it 
seems two of a person can’t co-exist and thrive. 

Out on Blu-ray is Jindrich Polak’s Tomorrow 
I'll Wake Up And Scald Myself With Tea (1977), 

a Czech farce which scrambled timelines well 
before the current multiverse craze got going 

— diehard Nazis hijack a tourist time-flight to 
give Hitler a suitcase nuke, but the twin brother 
substituting for their pilot goes to great lengths to 
thwart them. Highly recommended, as is a harder- 
to-find change-the-past picture from writer Josef 
Nevsbada, J Killed Einstein, Gentlemen (1970). 


(DIGITAL) 
A likably rambling Irish, 


which segues into horror 
of heisters lie low in 
a country cottage 

doing a Reservoir Dogs 

tribute act — but we can 


nurse next door (Cat L. 


danger in this backwater. 
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Dune: 
Part Two 


THE GIEDI PRIME 
GLADIATOR SEQUENCE 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


array my 


THE ORIGIN 
Given that Denis Villeneuve’s Dune: Part Two 
ends with its nominal hero dashing off to 
commit galactic genocide, it’s clear that this is 
a universe that isn’t black and white. Until, of 
course, it is. In a film filled with striking images, 
the depiction of Giedi Prime, the planet where 
we first meet super-psycho Feyd-Rautha (Austin 
Butler) hacking and slashing his way through 
a selection of crysknife fodder in a gladiatorial 
arena, is perhaps the most striking. It is a planet 
entirely devoid of colour, amonochrome home 
to the Harkonnens that is nothing but black 
and white. “Denis had come to me wanting 
to do ascene where the sun had no colour,” 
cinematographer Greig Fraser tells Empire. 
“And I showed him a technique I'd been playing 
with for a few years, and I hadn’t really found 
a good use for it up to that point.” 

That technique was shooting with 
infrared cameras, which would simulate the 
light produced by Giedi Prime’s black sun. 
“The sun has no visible light,” says Fraser. 
“So it has no visible colour. Your Ring doorbell, 
for example, at night sees infrared, which is 


why, when it’s dark, it can see people and they 
look really ghoulish.” 


THE SHOOT 


Not that Fraser used Ring cameras when it came 
time to shoot the scene. But he had ordered a 
bunch of infrared lights for extensive tests, with 
the idea being that the scene would be shot in 
the studio, in total darkness. “I thought it was 
a genius idea until I realised that when you're 
staging a fight in complete darkness, you don’t 
know where anybody else is,” he laughs. In the 
end, the scene was shot outdoors at the film’s 
Budapest studio, on a largely practical set 
(some screens were used for set extension/ 
replacement, although Fraser says they were 
almost grey, and not the usual green) overseen by 
the film’s production designer, Patrice Vermette. 
In fact, Fraser admits that his knowledge of 
Vermette’s designs for Giedi Prime gave him 
confidence that his bold infrared gamble might 
work. “I knew the way the Harkonnens look, 
I knew the way the sets look,” he says. For those 
sets, Vermette had taken inspiration from 
an unlikely source. “I was driving outside of 
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Left: Budapest SPECIAL THANKS TO... 


stands in for the 


monochromatic 
Giedi Prime in 


Dune: Part Two. 
Bottom: Get 
Back director 
Peter Jackson, 
as thanked 

by Michael 
Lindsay-Hogg. 


SPECIAL THANKS TO 
PETER JACKSON 


YOKO ONO LENNON 


JAY STARKEY 
LESLIE BOSS 


LEE EAS 
BRUCE GRAKAL 


Montreal, and I came across a field 
filled with septic tanks,” the production 
designer says. “They were black, 
moulded plastic, 30 per cent sheen, 
with a slight dust over them. And the 
way the sun was hitting them... take 
out the trees that were surrounding 
the field, and you would have believed 
you were on Giedi Prime.” 

An extra appeal for Vermette was 
thematic. “It fitted everything — even 
onasymbolic level, septic tanks and 
what the Harkonnens are, it works.” 
In other words: the Harkonnens are 
full of shit. 


THE LEGACY 


Impossible to say at this point, of course, given 
that Dune: Part 2 has only been out for a few 
months. Although, if our doorbells can be used 
as cameras, we can all become filmmakers 
without leaving our homes. Just leave the septic 
tanks out of it. 


LET IT BE |S OUT NOW ON DISNEY+ 


The 
Ultimate 
Empire 
Quiz 


EVERY MONTH, WE WILL TEST 
YOUR MOVIE KNOWLEDGE. 
ARE YOU READY? 
[THIS MONTH 


MARILYN 
MONROE 


That same film was written by one of her 
three husbands. Who was he? 


John Huston directed that movie, and was 
one of the first directors to cast Monroe in an 
eye-catching supporting role in which 1950 noir? 


How many films did she make with 
Billy Wilder? 


Who played Monroe, to Oscar-nominated 
effect, in Andrew Dominik’s Blonde? 


(| And who played her, also to 

Oscar-nominated effect, in My Week 
With Marilyn? 

What is Marilyn Monroe’s real name? 

Not as easy as it sounds — surname | 
too, please! 


That film documented her relationship 
with Laurence Olivier during the making of 
which film? 
Elton John wrote a song inspired by her. = 
What is it called? We 


She made her film debut as ‘Evie — 
Waitress at the Gopher Hole’ in which 
1947 movie? 


What was the name of her final film, which 
was released in 1961? 


It was also the final film for one of her 
co-stars. Which one? 


a 


ue Y 


q\ 


ag” 


i2 In which film does she say, “Real 
diamonds! They must be worth their 


weight in gold!”? 

i3 Monroe sang ‘Diamonds Are A Girl’s Best 
Friend’ in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. But 

what was the name of her character? 


| And what was the colour of the dress she 
wore during that famous routine? 


| Which instrument does Sugar Kane 
Kowalczyk play in Some Like It Hot? 


| Just before the famous subway grate/skirt 
interface in The Seven Year Itch, Monroe 
and Tom Ewell have just seen which film? 
17 The poster for which Monroe thriller 
boasts that it’s “a raging torrent of 
emotion that even nature can’t control!”? 


19) Monroe’s director on How To Marry 

A Millionaire was brought in during post- 
production of River Of No Return to oversee 
some additional filming. What was his name? 


2 


Monroe played Miss Casswell in A// About 
Eve. But who played the eponymous Eve? 


In 1954, Monroe formed her own 
production company. What was it called? 
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ACROSS DOWN 


THERE’S A GLUT of Disney Searchlight 


His name was Ledger (5) 

Aka Oldman’s Beggarman in a John le Carré 
thriller (6) 

Could be sunshine, could be a superhero (7) 
Gugino, who went from Sin City to San 
Andreas (5) 

According to the tagline, it’s where you'll find 
“Infinite space, infinite terror” (5,7) 

Meek’s — (Michelle Williams film) (6) 

Tony Manero or Baby, maybe (6) 

His films included Dr. Strangelove Or: How 

| Learned To Stop Worrying And Love The 
Bomb, The Hustler and Patton (6,1,5) 
Catherine, who’s soon to return as Delia Deetz 
in Beetlejuice Beetlejuice (5) 

One of Riley’s inside-out emotions (7) 

Butler, who played the King and has a major role 
in Masters Of The Air (6) 

The youngest Marx brother (5) 


My Best Friend’s Wedding’s Rupert (7) 
The protagonist is the Protagonist (5) 
Ex — (Alex Garland film) (7) 
This links a Bond baddie with a film 
noir Key (5) 
It was a most violent one for Jessica Chastain (4) 
She doesn’t appear in the Alfred Hitchcock 
movie about her (7) 
See 

Film company behind The Wicker 
Man and The Man Who Fell To Earth (7,4) 
Stylish vehicle for A Driver (7) 
Shot that Norma Desmond is ready for (5-2) 
They’re seen in West Side Story... and in 
Top Gun? (4) 
Chris, the Human Torch and Avenger (6) 
Sink out of Stranger Things and The Whale (5) 
Alfonso Cuaron drama that was nominated for 
ten Oscars (4) 


goodness in Competition Corner this month, 
not least the much-lauded Al/ Of Us Strangers 
— Andrew Haigh’s deeply affecting study of 
love and grief. Available from 17 June on DVD 
and Blu-ray, this release comes with a bonus 
free poster, and is truly a film to treasure. 
Equally praised — and even honoured by 
Oscar — is Yorgos Lanthimos’ Emma 
Stone-starring Poor Things. And finally, we 
have Next Goal Wins, Taika Waititi’s comedic 
tale of the infamously terrible American 
Samoa soccer team — like Poor Things, out 
to buy now. We have a copy of all three for 
five winners — so if you fancy your chances, 
crack the crossword, solve the anagram and 
follow the instructions below. 


ALL TITLES AVAILABLE TO BUY AT AMAZON.CO.UK 


HOW TO ENTER Take the letters from each coloured square and rearrange them to form the name of an actor, director or character. Visit 
www.empireonline.com/crossword and fill out the form, along with your answer, in the provided field. Entry is free and closes at midnight on 

1 July. Winners are selected at random. See below for terms and conditions. 

SUMMER’S ANSWERS 1 Duff, 3 James Fox, 8 Curse, 9 Hawkeye, 11 Saoirse Ronan, 13 Orange, 15 Tyrone, 18 Paul Giamatti, 22 Pollack, 

23 Miami, 24 Sandworm, 25 Addy. 1 Decision, 2 Furiosa, 4 Ashley, 5 Freya, 6 X-Men, 7 Bear, 10 Woody, 12 Felicity, 14 Gilda, 16 Outland, 17 Wicker, 
19 Allan, 20 Mame, 21 Apes. ANAGRAM: 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: one entry per person. Entries are free. Entries must be received before 2 July or will not be valid. The Competition is only open to people aged 18 and over who live in the United Kingdom and are not a Bauer employee 

or their immediate family. Five winners will be selected at random from all valid entries. Competition promoted by H Bauer Publishing t/a Empire (“Empire”). Empire's choice of winners is final, and no correspondence will be entered into in this regard. The winners will 
be notified, via email, between seven and ten days after the competition ends. Empire will email the winners a maximum of three times. If a winner does not respond to the message within 14 days of the competition’s end, Empire will select another winner at random 
and the original winner will not win a prize. Empire is not responsible for late delivery or unsatisfactory quality of the prize. Entrants agree to the collection of their personal data in accordance with Empire's privacy policy: http://www.bauerdatapromise.co.uk/. 
Winner's personal details will be given to prize provider to arrange delivery of the prize. Bauer reserves the right to amend or cancel these terms or any aspect of the competition (including the prize) at any time if required for reasons beyond its control. 

Any questions, please email empire@bauermedia.co.uk. Complaints will not be considered if made more than 30 days after the competition ends. Winner's details available on request (after the competition ends) by emailing empire@bauermedia.co.uk. 

For full T&Cs see http:/Awww.bauerlegal.co.uk/competition-terms.html 
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“RUN, FORREST, RUN!” 


Forrest 
Gump 


CHOSEN BY ALAN SILVESTRI 
(COMPOSER) 


ALAN SILVESTRI: “When I worked on 
Forrest Gump, my son [Joey] was very young 
and he had recently been diagnosed with Type 
1 diabetes, which is a very profound event to 
happen to a child. I could not get the sense 

of what he was living with, and what the 
potential future was for him. And this image 
of Forrest being someone with a malady, who 
begins to cast off these apparatuses only to 
discover that he is, in effect, cured, was just 

a magical metaphor for me and for my family. 
That’s really where the music came from, 

in that sequence.” 


EXT. PARK BENCH — DAY 


Forrest Gump (Tom Hanks), sitting on a park bench, 
is telling his life story to a nurse (Rebecca Williams). 


Forrest: Now, my mama always told me that 
miracles happen every day. (The nurse nods.) 
Some people don’t think so, but they do. 

EXT. COUNTRY ROAD — DAY 

We flash back to young Forrest (Michael Conner 
Humphreys) walking home with young Jenny 
(Hanna Hall), when a stone hits him on the head. He 
turns to see three boys, picking up more stones. 


Boy #1: Hey, dummy! 


Another stone is thrown, this time hitting Forrest 
in the eye. He falls down. 


Boy #1: Are you retarded, or just plain stupid? 
Boy #2: (Imitating Forrest) Look, I’m Forrest Gimp! 
Jenny: Just run away, Forrest. 

More stones are thrown. Jenny pushes him on. 
Jenny: Run, Forrest! Run away! Hurry! 


Forrest walks as fast as he can, but his calipers 
restrict his movement. 


Boy #2: Get the bikes! 


Boy #1: Hurry up, let’s get him! 


They grab their bikes and set off after Forrest. 


Boy: Come on! Look out, dummy! Here we come. 
We’re going to get you! 


Jenny: Run, Forrest, run! Run, Forrest! 


Forrest limps along the path. Music starts softly 
as he looks back to see the boys gaining on him. 


Boy: Come back here, you! 


Forrest begins to jog. The boys laugh. They’re 
gaining fast. And then Forrest’s legs begin to 
click into a rhythm. Time seems to slow down. 


Jenny: Run, Forrest! Run! 


And just like that, Forrest does. He runs. And as 
he does so, his calipers fall apart, and suddenly 
— as the music soars — his legs are free. 


Forrest: (Voice-over) Now you wouldn't believe it 
if | told you... 


We cut back to Forrest on the park bench. 


Forrest: ... But | can run like the wind blows. 
From that day on, if | was going somewhere, 
| was running! 


Back with young Forrest now. The boys are 
pedalling furiously, but he’s a dot in the distance. 
They screech to a halt, knowing they won’t catch 
him. One kid pushes over his bike in frustration. 
Young Forrest runs off the path onto the grassy 
fields, the camera craning up high as he goes. 
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